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The great length of our annual review of the Coal Trade, and of the Precious 
Metal Mining Interests, has compelled us to omit this week the continuation of 
the article on the Eureka Mine and many other matters of interest. 

Our review of the Iron and Metal trades will appear in ovr next. 

The Index of Volume XXIV. will also accompany our next issue. 





REVIEW OF THE COAL TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1877, 
HISTORY AND GROWTH OF THE TRADE. 


The course of the coal trade from vear to year indicates, more clearly, prob- 
ably, than that of any other industry, the growth and condition of the general 
business of the country, and its careful study affords, if not the solution of, at 
least the safest guide in, many important practical problems of trade and politi- 
cal economy. It is for this reason that at the close of each year we summarize 
briefly the leading features of the coal trade during the preceding twelve 
months, and call attention to the lessons which they teach. Since these reviews 
are based upon the fullest statistics, the closest continuous study, week by 
week, of the actual condition of the trade, and the conclusions drawn are alto- 
gether impartial, and uninfluenced by personal considerations, they are believed 
to afford information of future as well as present value to all interested in this 
great industry. Like causes produce like results in every department of na- 
ture ; hence the full and intelligent annual history of cause and effect in what is 
—with the exception of agriculture—the most important branch of our pro- 
ductive industry cannot fail to be of permanent value in indicating the sure 
foundations for national prosperity. 

The coal trade of the United States, which commenced with an insignificant 
output trom the bituminous beds of the Richmond (Va.) basin and some of 
the Western Pennsylvania beds, cannot be said to have assumed the proportions 
of ‘‘trade” till the discovery and opening of the anthracite fields of Pennsylva- 
nia about one hundred years ago. And, for many years after their discovery. 
indeed not till after 1822, when the Lehigh coals came to the seaboard by way 
of the Lehigh River and Canal, and in 1829, when the Delaware & Hudson 
Canal Company commenced regular shipments from the Lackawanna District 
of the Wyoming region, did the coal trade of the United States rise to the dig- 
nity of a national industry. 

The anthracite regions, being the nearest to the great centers of population 
and industry, and containing immense deposits of coal easily accessible for 
mining, were, naturally, developed more rapidly than the earlier-known bitu- 
minous fields, and, since their product went to market over but a few routes, 
and was all under the eyes, as it were, of intelligent business men, it alone was 
duly recorded, and soon became, in general estimation, the measure of the coal 
trade of the entire country. 

The scattered bituminous fields, no one of which compared in importance 
with the anthracite basins, though steadily increasing their production, did so 
at a much slower rate than their more advantageously located hard-coal rivals, 
and it has only been by the gradual Western movement of the center of popula- 
tion that the immense deposits of bituminozs coal have at last overtaken and 
exceeded in production the small, though rich deposits of anthracite in Eastern 

Pennsylvania. 

The causes which have brought about this condition of things are permanent, 
and, rapid as has been, and as will again be, the increasein production of anthra- 


cite coal, itis exceedingly improbable that it will ever again equal that of the 
soft coals, which are found in such abundance throughout the broad limits of 


our unrivaled Western and Southern coal fields. 


The anthracite fields, from their nearness to the great cities, the centers of 
finance, and from their limited areas, have always been the seat of speculation 
and feverish activity. Since their first discovery, there have never been want- 










ing enthusiastic pioneers, who looked at the future of the coal trade through the 
magnifying glasses of their own over-sanguine temperaments, and projected 
schemes, either chimerical or suited to a condition of things far in advance of their 
times. The anthracite fields are still studded with the wrecks of such ambitious 
projects, and the trade, unduly stimulated by the infectious enthusiasm of these 
always great, though often impracticable, men, has suffered from a species of in- 
termittent fever, in which the feverish activity of ‘good times”—when large 
amounts of capital were being invested —was followed by the chill of ‘‘ hard 
times”~-when, the investment period having ceased, those who had been dis- 
counting the fature at too favorable a rate were called upon to settle. 

These features of the trade are not original with nor confined to the Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite regions, but have accompanied the growth of every great 
industry in every country. A period of prosperity leads to inflation, over- 
investment, and over-production, and is followed by one of shrinkage in values, 
losses, and collapse of fortunes. It requires, fora return of confidence on the 
part of capital, and for an equalization of demand and productive capacity, a 
period longer in proportion to the extravagance of the previousinflation, and to 
the amount of the resulting losses. 

The coal trade in this country has passed through a number of such revivals 
and relapses—some of the latter more disastrous in proportion to the extent of 
the trade and of the capital invested than is that through which we have been 
struggling for the past year or two. 

Itis needless to enter into a history of the causes of the last inflation and 
rver-investment in the coal trade. It had its origin along with that of the in- 
flation in every other department of industry and every species of values in the 
limitless expenditures and excesses of our civil war. The important questions 
now are as to when the natural growth of consumption will overtake our pro- 
ductive capacity, and when the amount of trade will be such that, while main- 
taining low prices, moderate profits on the business done will give fair returns 
on the capital invested. 


The amount of capital now depending upon the anthracite trade for profit is 
so enormous that it seems impossible that any probable increase in the amount 
of the business for many years to come could pay a fairreturn upon it. Un- 
questionably much of the money thus invested in coal lands, and railroads more 
or less remote from the coal fields, has been permanently sunk and must be written 
off from the books. The process by which this injudiciously invested money 
finally disappears as a charge on the trade is bankruptcy—alwaysa painful, but 
sometimes a necessary remedy for the ills of over-investment. The necessities 
of manufacturing industry throughout this country require the supply of cheap 
fuel, and nature has provided, in our magnificent deposits of coal, the means of 
meeting this requirement. High prices for coal would be ruinous to the 
zrowth, if not to the very existence of some of these industries, and would, at the 
same time, retard and obstruct the growth of the coal trade itself. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that any permanent improvement in the business to the com- 
panies engaged init must come from an increase in the quantity of coal market- 
ed rather than in any large increase in the prices. 

It is true that the immediate necessities of some of the companies engaged 
in the trade are such that a moderate price for coal will not meet their obliga- 
iions, but that which would do this would permanently cripple the trade, 
while it would provide but a temporary relief, at the expense of future health, to 
the companies themselves. 

The low pricss which have ruled throughout the year just closed have in- 
creased consumption more than two million tons, and it is probable that a con- 
tinuance of low prices—not necessarily as low as at times during the past year 
—will make the market for anthracite between two and three million tons more 
in the coming year than it wasin that past. This would bring the production 
up to between twenty-three and twenty-four million tons, which is nearly the 
full capacity of the mines as they are to-day. 

The coal trade is a most sensitive barometer which feels and records the slight- 
est changes in the general business of the country. Thus, it improved rapidly 
with the returning confidence and revival which showed itself in the autumn 
of 1876; and it was at once depressed by the complications connected with the 
Presidential election, which were not settled till March. 

Incommon with all other business of the country, it has been injuriously 
affected by the effort to depreciate the money of the country, in making the sil- 
ver dollar of 41214 grains a legal tender for large amounts, and in the lack of 
confidence resulting from the revelations of the dishonesty so common in the 
management of our financial, railroad. insurance, and other institutions through- 
out the country. Had it not been for these causes, the abundant crops, the won- 
derful productiveness of our gold and silver mines, and the natural elasticity 
and hopefulness of our people would have carried the whole business of the 
country much farther on the road to renewed prosperity than we now find it. 
Nevertheless the country has passed through the darkest days of this finan- 
cial crisis and has now entered fairly upon theupward road. The coal trade is 
almost the last industry to feel this revival, and there is no concealing the fact 
that it has still impending over it financial failures of enormous proportions. 

The combination withstood the storm of 1873, and the exceptional ability of 
the managers of the great coal companies has enabled them tostill maintain a bold 
front—though not quite an unbroken one—against the shrinkage which has so 
greatly reduced the inflated proportions of other forms of overinvestment. 
Whether their heroic struggles,and partial success, in resisting a necessary shrink- 
age have been a benefit to the trade is very doubtful; for it is certain that, if 
relieved of some of the load which was unwisely assumed while under the 
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‘.fluence of the inflation stimulant, the companies would be better able to con- 
tend with the new order of things. 
THE COURSE OF TRADE. 


The winter of 1876-7 was a very severe one, and large quantities of coal were 
consumed, despite the great economy practiced upon every side. During the early 
portion of the year shipments were much interfered with by the great accumula- 
tions of ice at the several ports. In D2cember, 1876, the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railroad Company made arrangements to ship coal from South Amboy, a 
movement which resulted in increasing the winter competition by about 100,000 
tons, the amount shipped by this company during the period in which general 
inland navigation was closed. As a consequence, prices steadily weakened, 
and stocks accumulated. 

Upon the opening of navigation there was a much better demand for coal, but 
the production increased so rapidly that prices continued their downward course, 
which was only checked by the strikes in the Wyoming region which began in 
July. At this time there had been shipped to market over 3,000,000 tons more 
coal than for the corresponding period of 1876, and there were very liberal stocks 
which, with a fair production frem the regions still working, and under ad- 
vanced prices, sufficed to supply tae requirements of the market until work was 
fully resumed in the middle of October. After this, and under the demoraliz- 
ing influences of the auction sales, prices began to deeline, reaching ia Novem- 
ber, at the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company's auction sale, 
an average of $2.3514 per gross ton, the lowest price ever recorded in the New 
York market ; the nearest approach having been at an auction sale by the same 
company in the previous June, when an average of $2.37 per ton was reached. 

These ruinously low prices lent intensity to the movement for a renewal of the 
coal combination which had been discussed from time to time since the resump- 
tion of work at the mines, and the somewhat widely held belief that such a com- 
bination would be effected, resulting in steadily advancing prices, and, at the 
same time, decreasing the demand for coal. 

The very open fall enabled shipments to be continued to an unprecedentedly late 
date, and although prices advanced at the last of the year, and new orders were 
not liberally given, yet the desire to have all old orders filled resulted in brisk ship- 
ments to the last, and, as a consequence, cleared the order books, and left lighter 
stocks of coal on hand at the end of the year than has been the case for several 
years past. 

PRICES. 


Early in the year a large number of season contracts were made on terms 
which indicated that there was to be a war in prices. Tue Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad Company clearly showed that its policy was to do a large 
business without reference to the other companies. To accomplish this its 
management shrewdly foresaw that the best prices obtainable at the beginning 
of the yeai would be very liberal ones later in the season, and it took large 
orders at prices then considered ruinously low, but which have since appeared 
very good. After exhausting its regular markets we found this company ‘ push- 
ing the war into Africa,” and taking orders along the Hudson River, passing 
the shipping wharves of the Pennsylvania Coal Company and the Delaware 
& Hudson Canal Company. The next step was naturally to compete with the 
Northern companies in the markets along the line of the Erie Canal and on the 
great lakes, which it did successfully. But more than this, it opened an 
office in New Haven, Connecticut, and distributed its coal throughout 
every portion of the New England States, opening many markets previously 
supplied exclusively from the Lackawanna and Lehigh basins. By this bold 
and well-defined policy the Philadelphia and Reading Company demonstrated 
clearly that it was able to compete successfully in any and all the markets sup- 
plied by its Northern rivals, or, in combination term, that all the markets are 
“competitive.” It also demonstrated to the satisfaction of consumers that, 
since the operators in the Schuylkill region have taken the same pains as their 
neighbors in the preparation of their coals for market, there is so little choice 
between the coals of the different fields that for many purposes a difference of 
a few cents a ton will change the mirket from one to the other. So dangerous 
a rival was, of course, vigorously opposed by the companies already in pos- 
session of these profitable markets, and a war in prices ensued, which resulted 
in rates so extremely and unnecessarily low as to leave no profit to any 
concerned. 

The first serious and intelligent effort ever made to find a permanent foreign 
market for our anthracite coal was inaugurated during the year by the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Company, and the results have been quite encouraging. 
It is not to be expected that in competition with English coals any very re- 
munerative prices can be obtained in most foreign markets, especially while 
introducing a new article and educating consumers in its use; but prices 
which will more than cover cost can be obtained there for a considerable 
proportion of our surplus production. If this export trade should enable 
our companies to worx their mines to their full capacity and thereby 
lessen the cost of production, and if it should relieve our domestic markets of 
the depressing influence of over-supply, and thus bring prices to a standard 
that will afford some legitimate profit, then this inauguration of a systematic 
export trade in anthracite has an importance far beyon1 what would be ac- 
corded it from a simple statement of its present modest proportions. 

The course of the anthracite trade during the year has afforded some 
important lessons. With a consumption more than two million tons greater than 
in 1876, the prices have steadily declined throughout the year, and though they 





have been so low as to be quite inadequate to meet the ‘‘fixed charges” of 
nearly all the large coal companies, and have been but little above cost of pro- 
duction to the most economical and lightly loaded of the producers, yet 
even these minimum prices have not succeeded in driving bituminous coal 
from the market, though they have, no doubt, checked the growth of that 
trade. Had the price of anthracite been as high during the year 1877 as it 
was under the combination—when, as events have proved, the companies were 
rapidly drifting to bankruptey—the amount marketed would not have been 
within three or perhaps four million tons as great as it has been, while the con- 
sumption of bituminous coal would have largely increased. 

A large part of the manufacturing and productive industry of the country 
has grown far beyond the requirements of our domestic markets, and must 
seek in foreign countries an outlet for our surplus production. The ability to 
do this is largely dependent, in more ways than one, on a supply of cheap fuel. 
The growing competition of bituminous coal will also act as a check on the ex- 
action of high prices for anthracite. From these and other reasons it would 
seem, therefore, that the average price of anthracite in future will range lower 
than in the past, and it is to large production and economy rather than to high 
prices that the companies must look for profit, 

The extent of the export coal trade of Great Britain given in the following 
table is an indication of the capacity of the markets, in some of which we may 
compete on advantageous terms. It seems as if we should be able, with the low 
cost now ruling in this country, to absorb an importunt portion of this trade. 
More liberal treaties securing reciprocity in trade, by increasing our commerce, 
would greatly aid this export business, for it would tend to equalize our 
freights with those of Great Britain, and would afford a market in exchange for 
the products of those countries which we now exclude. 

The following detailed returns of the cal, coke, cinders, and manufactured 
fuel exported from Great Britain during the eleven months ending 3oth 
November, in 1875, 1876, and 1877, are thus given : 


1876. 











| 1875. 1877, 
| Tons. Tons, Tons. 
To Russia.. ; ae ent enaech inl SENSE EOE 896,700 sags 691 Dein. 

a — n and Norw ay Peni MENNats > hucueeeee ant | 1,066,904 1,077,328 | 1, a ad 
EES 6 sinc cownsnct¥eescnscess cowerees cece 695,182 715,508 | 677,963 
PN cobb dcachb eink ceniesieSash ens beesenens | 2,028,095 2,163,448 | I a 88 
PS =... c5 ink eebbauchoneuaksssbebb cess | 428,691 457.542 387,715 
™ France (ea settee S Kéabupeiweeiceke | 2.449.750 2.970,88 | 2,753,841 
S Genin end Camaries............cccesccevesacs | 627,600 697,411 768,075 
ve SEN Shi aChLeGae sehen sues. os censyies ncaa ees 92¢,482 1,143,965 1,003,201 
IE da cnestelap nes Sovgeos gens “cane pon | 228,163 266,168 | — ‘g03"332 
2 Ecypt...........steeescecteeeeeeesereeeeecees 464.598 510,688 | 466, 191 
Fe RE cipusbeecceseereces «sc ceeaetine socenens | 330,006 312.375 312,095 
d Malta..... eee cevencnaeiceveceesesesesecssesee 195,135 269,708 263,552 
RN 2 weeds wa keneussswicnwsencuboits 559.644 681,642 828,373 
RE MN ais: sino a'ss okie sues Kd bainces «abe | 2,508,261 | 2,712,447 2.571, 1755 
PcG Reb uaiccKGeescuss eases sox ksece rans | 33.388,271 15,144,609 | 24,311,687 





ee ac a | 
Our own exports are of very modest proportions, amounting to but 321,665 

tons ef bituminous, and 418,791 tons of anthracite coal for the fiscal year ended 

June 30, 1877. 

PRODUCTION. 


The production of anthracite was in 1877 about twenty-one million tons, or 
two million tons more than in 1876. The production of bituminous cual dur- 
ing the pist year was also greater than in 1876. Its aggregate can only be 
estimated approximately at this early day, for the collection of statistics of pro- 
duction is a work involving much time and Jabor. The production of bitumi- 
nous and post-carboniferous coals in 1877 probably amounted to more than 
twenty-eight and a half million gross tons, making an aggregate coal produc- 
tion for the United States of nearly fifty million gross tons, or, say, 503, 
million metric tons, an amount which continues to keep this country in the 
second place on the list of coal-producing nations. 

The table on page 3 shows the anthracite production, year by year, since the 
commencement of the trade in 1820, and will be found useful for reference : 


STOCKS. 


Production was, as we see abeve, more than two million tons greater in 1877 
than in 1876, but consumption increased still more rapidly than productivn, and 
stocks were at the close of the year smaller than at its beginning, when, accord- 
ing to official figures, they were, at tide water, as follows : 





Philadelphia & Reading Railroad.................. pean a 
Lehigh Valley Railroad...............cccccccccoecs 100,498 13 
Delaware & Hudson Canal................0.ceeceee 43.980 3 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad....... 101,766 18 
Central Railroad of New Jersey...................% 58,668 
Pennsylvania Coal Company......................- 14,884 A 
333,362 16 


In addition to this the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company had 196,340 tons 
at Honesdale, and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s wharves had also a 
considerable stock at South Amboy. 

COST OF MINING—PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE. 

The prices of anthracite, which, after the breaking up of the combination in 
August, 1876, had steadily declined, were at the close of the year below the 
average cost of production and marketing. A reduction in wagesand a genera | 
spirit of economy were then inaugurated, and such a saving effected that prices 
which were then considered ruinously low would now be looked upon as satis- 
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THE ANTHRACITE CoAL PRopUCTION OF PENNSYLYANIA—IN Tons OF 2,240 Pounps. 
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1846 | 518,389 95,902 614,291 517,116] 95,667 512,783] | 1,249,154| “ee 1,480,247) s0c2-00- ; 2,284,659 422,662) 2,707,321 362,895 15°5 
1847 | §83,067 106,118 689,185 633,507] 115,298 745, 805) 1,598,278) 290,887| 1,889,165; ........ | 2,814,852 512,303 3,327,155 619,834 22'9 
1848 | 685,96 123,335 808,53 S70, 333) 120,658) 799,979} 1,672, 191] 300,994) 1.973.185 | 3,027,708 544,987, 3,572,695 245,540 79 
1849 | 732,910 129,725 862,63 781,656 138,353) ~~ I 1650, 101) 292,067 1,942,168 | 3,164,667 560,145 3.724,812 152,117 43 
1850 | 827,823 144,869 972,692 690, 456 120,830 11,286| 1,769,691 309,696} 2,079,387 | 3.287,970 575395] 3,863,365 138,553 37 
38st | 1,156,167 148,861 1,355,028 964,224 165,847| 1,130,071] 2,308,525 397,066] 2.705,591 | 4428,916 761,774 5,190,690} 1,327,325 34°4 
1852 | 1,284,500] 218,365] 1,502,865] 1,072,136 182,263) 1,254,399) 2,536,053) 431,231] 2,967,884 | 4r893,289) 831,850} 5,725,148] 534,458 12° 
1853 | 16475,732] 247,923] 1.723.655] 1,054,309] 177124] 1,231 433] —2,555»450] 429,315| 2.984,765| | 5:085,4911 854,362) 5,939,853] 214,705 3°7 
1854 | 1,603,478 264,574| 1,868,052] 1,207,186 199,186 1,406,372] 3,006,208 505.9241 3,572,132 | 5,876,872] 969,684 6,846,556 90.703 15°3 
135 | 1,771,501 288,756] 2,050,267] 1,284,113 209,310] 1,493,423] 3,551,893 578,959] 4,130,852 | 6,607,517! 1,077,025] 7,684,542 37,986 12°2 
1856 | 1,972,581 315,613] 2,288,194 1,351,970 216,315 1,508,285] 3,571,800 571,488! 4,143,288 | 6,896 351 1,103,416 7:999,707 315,225 4 
18:7 | 1,952,603 308.511] 2,261,114] 1,318,541 208,330) 1,526,871) 3,373, 3797 | 533,060] 3,906,857 | 6,644,941] 1,049,901] 7,694,842|d 304,925 d 38 
1858 | 2,186,094 341,031] 2,527,125] 1,380,030 215,285] 1,595,315] 3236,843! 5°4:947| 3,741,790] «+.---ee | 6,802,967] 1,061,263) 7,864,230 169,38 22 
1859 | 2,731,236 420,610] 3,151,846) 1,628,311 250,700} 1,879,071 3,448,708 | 531,101] 3,979,809 | 7,808,255 1,202,471 9,010.726| 1,146,496 14°6 
3862 2,94:,817 447,156] 3,388,973] 1,821,674 276,895) 2,098,569] + 3.749,632 599,944] 4,319,576]... «-- | 8,513,123] 1,293,995| 9,807,118 799,392 83 
1£61 3,055,140 458,271] 3.513.411] 1,738,377 260,757) 1,999,134] 3,160,797 4745119) 3,634,916 7:9545314| 15193.147|  9,147,461\d 9 659,657 d 67 
1862 39145,770 462,428] 3,608,198} 1,351,054 198,604] 1,549,658} 3,432,584 504,591] 3,937.175 7-929,408] 1,165,623] g,095,031/d = 5§2,43¢ d 06 
1803 3,759,610 5455144] 4,304,754] 1,894,713 274,733] 2,169,446) 3,911,683 567,194| 4,478,877 9,566,006] 1,387,071] 10,953,077] 1,858,246 204 
1864 3,960,83 $65,799] 4,520,635} 2,054,669 293,564) 2,348,233] 4,161,970 594,502] 4,756,532] ..0..005 10,177,475] 1,453,925} 11,031,400 678 323 ras 
1865 3,255,658 465,059] 3,720,717| 1,822,535 260,323} 2,082,858) 4,356,959] 622,498] 4,979,457] -.+--+e- 9.435.152] 1,347,880] 10,783,032/d 848, 3¢8 @ 73 
1856 4,736,616 £77,342]  5+413,958]  2,128,8¢7 304.413] 2,433,280; 5,464,209) 781,390] 6,245,590] .---+0e- 12,329,692| 1,763.145| 14 092,837| —3,309,80< 30°7 
1867 5,328,322 76>,950| 6,089,272] 2,062,446 294,421} 2,356,867] 5,161,671 737»834| 5,899,505]... «oe. 12,552,439] 1,793,205] 14,345,644 252,807 “18 
1868 5,990,813 855,886] 6,845,699] 2,507,582 358,238] 2,865,820) 5+335+737| 762,210] 6,097,947 13,834,132] 1,976,334 15,810,406 1,464,822 70'S 
1869 6,068,369] 1,211,174 7-279/543|  14929.523 384,466) 2,313,989) 5,653,855 1,128,291] 6,782,146 13,651,747] 2.723.931] 16,375 678 565,21: 3°6 
1870 7:554,909| 1,259,115| 8,814,024] 2,990,578 498,486) 3,489, 364 4,728,242 788,070] 5,516,312] ......0 15,274,029] 2,545,071] 17,819,790] 1,444,022 83 
1871 6 713,773 953.356] 7,667,129] 2,249,356 3:9,408, 2,568,764; 6,234,974 885,366] 7,120,340 23,122 15,220,125] 2,159,230] 17,379,355 440,34: d 25 
1872 9519127 1,507.352| 10,698,523) 3,610,674 592,150 4,202,824] 6,126,468 1,004,741] 7,131,209 51,527 18,977,390] 3,106,693} 22 084,083) 4,704,72% 27°! 
1873 | 10,047,241] 1,063,042] 11,711,083] 3,263,108 538,279)  3,801.447| 6.294.454 1,040,879) 7.335.333] 33.058 | 29,636,351) 3,244,570] 22,880,921 796,838 36 
1874 9,513,042 691,722] 10,204,764] — 3,803,74¢ 270,8:2) 4,139,561! 6,810,087 476,706] 7,286,793 36,268 20,225,774] 1,441,612] 21,667,386'd 1,213,535 @ $3 
1875 10,519,998 526,000] 11,045,998) 2,731,312 136,565] 2,867,876, 6,393,441 319.672] 6,713,113 16,522 19.660,486 983,023) 20,643.509'a 1,023,277 d 47 
1876* | — 8,1¢0,00: 400,000] 8,500,000] 3,800,00 170,000 31979,000° 6,200,000 300,000} 6,500,000! 30,000 18,130,000 870.000} 19,090, 00, a 1,643,509 d 86 
1877* 7,:9C0,000 400,00 8,300,000; 4,200,000' 8 ' 200,000 4,400,c00 — 8,200,000 400,000 8,600,000 23,000 20,323,000 1,000,000 21,323,000, *"2,323,000 | 12°2 
Total.. 133,813,797 17,662,077 151,475,872 63,785,696 8,636,531 7,422,227 138.445,548 19,330,688 157,776,236 213,497 136,250,258 45,637,574 381,887,832 











* Figures of production for 1875 and 1877 are merely approximate, the returns have not yet been revised. 


factory by some of the companies. The same course was observed in the iron 
trade in 1874 and 1875, when it was said by many that prices must necessarily 
advance because they were below the cost of production. The result in each 
case has shown that the equilibrium has been attained by greater economy in 
production rather than by higher selling prices. Itseems probable, however, 
that, while the present most wasteful system of mining is practiced in the an- 
thracite regions, no very important reduction will be made in the cost of pro- 
duction, though we would be sorry to think that even the satisfactory figures of 
this year, which will probably average about $1.15 per ton, exclusive of roy- 
alty, are the very lowest that can be attained. 

It is true that many of our large collieries have produced their coal through- 
out the year at an average cost of say 70 cents per ton, exclusive of royalty, but it 
is no less certain that comparatively little dead work has been done at the mines 
in any of the regions, and the productive capacity of the anthracite fields is to- 
day much less than it was in 1875-6, and,’though the mines are generally in fair 
order, the expenditures made for machinery and dead work have been so cur- 
tailed that a considerable sum will have to be applied to these purposes in the 
early future. Wages also cannot be reduced, except on a guarantee of steady 
work. 

There is no country in the world where coal veins of such immense produc- 
tiveness are mined, and where the output per man at all compares with that in 
our anthracite mines. A miner in the anthracite regions cuts from ten to 
fifteen tons in his day’s labor, while in the small bituminous beds of this and 
other countries from a fourth to a fifth of this amount is counted,a good days 
work. The cost of living, formerly so great in this country, is rapidly 
declining, so that the day is not far distant when it will be less than in 
almost any of the European countries to which we even now send our bread- 
stuffs, meat, cotton, and other articles that enter into the cost of living. We 
trust our working classes will always ,receive higher remuneration for their 
labor than do those in European countries, but it seems probable that the 
rates of wages here will in future rule lower than in the past, and in time may 
even be less than those paid for similar services in England ; the lesser cost 
of living in America, which we believe may naturally be expected to obtain 
here in time, making these apparently contradictory statements accordant. 


THE ENORMOUS WASTE IN MINING ANTHRACITE, 
Unquestionably there is no country in Europe where the proportion of coal 





lost in mining and preparing for market is anything like as great as it is in the 
anthracite fields of Pennsylvania. In the Wyoming region, in the Treverton 
and Lykens Valley districts, and in some favored parts of the Schuylkill 
and Lehigh regions, there are mines where, owing to the limited thickness (6 to 
12 feet) and small inclination of the beds and their freedom from impurities, 
the proportion lost in pillars in the mines, and in the breaking and preparation 
for market, may not exceed 25 or 30 per cent. of the whole bed ; bué there is 
unfortunately little room to doubt that in many portions of the Lehigh and 
Schuylkill basins this loss amounts to at least 70 per cent. of the bed. 


When we state that under the present system of mining and mechanic®! 
preparation for market the average loss of coal is not less than sixty per cent., 
and is probably more nearly sixty-five, we are making an assertion which un- 
fortunately cannot be denied, and one which will be indorsed by the most 
experienced of our engineers. That such a system of mining is imperfect, is 
ruinousand disgraceful, is evident, and the mere statement of the fact should 
command the most} serious attention of the great coal proprietors and 
operators. 

This is, no doubt, the most important question.in the coal trade to-day, and it 
is one in which every individual,in the land?is interested, for in wasting 60 per 
cent. or more of our anthracite the wasters are not merely destroying their own 
property, but they are squandering the; public, wealth, and are sapping one of 
the very corner-stones of our national prosperity and greatness. We are well 
aware that many of our large collieries are under the charge of engineers of 
great experience and ability, andit gives us pleasure to bear testimony to tbe 
fact that we have among us engineers who are without superiors in professiona 
knowledge and technical skill in any part of the world, and whoare fully able 
to cope with this most important problem; but few of them, however, have given 
the question the consideration its importance demands, and fewer still have the 
opportunity to make any experiments with the view of working out an im- 
proved system of mining. 


We have for many years, and often, called attention, to this ruinous waste ; 
and have pointed out the advantages which will result from obtaining twice as 
much coal as we now do from the same territory and the same mine openings, 
and the consequent lessening of the royalty and improvement charges 
as an offset to a possible, though not_ certain, increased cost in some other 
item in mining expense. We need not repeat these arguments here, but sims 
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ply confine ourselves to recording the disgraceful fact Sof our present waste. 
To those who think, or assert, that a more economical system would long ago 
have been adopted had such an one been practicable, we answer simply that 
neither the country nor the coal companies can afford to waste six-tenths of our 
coal, and ajmore economical system of mining can and must be found if we are to 
reap, in unrivaled industrial development, the fruit which nature has placed 
within our reach in these magnificent anthracite deposits of Pennsylvania. 

The pressure of hard times, close competition, and permanently low prices 


may supply the long sought sufficient motive for earnestly seeking o solution 
of thisimportant problem. 





MARKET PRICE OF COAL DURING 1877. 


The following tables give the quoted prices at which anthracite was offered 
during the year. Since, however, these rates were very generally ‘‘shaded,” 
they do notrepresent very accurately the actual selling prices. The circulars 


of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Company for coal at Port Johnson most nearly 
reflect actual sales. 


Prices oF WILKES-BARRE CoaL aT Port JOHNSON. 


Steamer. 























Lump Broken. | Egg. | Stove. | Chestnut. 
January ....|$3 00 \$3 00 \$3 co |$3 00 $3 75 \$3 25 
February... | 2 85 | 2 85 | 2 85 3 00 | 3 65 | 325 
March ...... 3 00 | 3.00 3 00 3 10 | 3 65 3 25 
ANN, 22255 2 90 2 90@2 95 | 2 90@3 05 | 2 95@3 10 | 3 35 | 3 00 
May | 290 | 2 05 | 3 05 | 3 10 | 3 35 | 300 
June 2 65 | 2 65 2 75G2 65 | 2 75@2 65 | 2 85@2 75 | 2 60 
EN cs sew 2 65 2 65 2 60 | 2 65 | 2975 | 2 60 
Somemibert Tj Strike, and prices quite nominal. 
October. ...{ 3 25@2 60 | 3 25@2 60 | 3 25@2 70 | 3 25@2 75 | 3 50@3 00 | 3 00@2 60 
November... 2 60 | 2 60 2 70 275 3 00 | 2 60 
December ..} .... | 5 ae eee | 

ScranToN anD Lackawanna Coals. 
| | { 

_ fame. | Steamer. Grate Egg Stove. | Chestnut. 
January..... 1.3 0 oo@2 75 |$3 co@2 75 |$2 CO@2 75 |$3 COWM2 QCo $3 8-@3 60 ‘$3 80@3 35 
February ...| 2 75 | 275 275 2 90 3 60 335 
March. 2 y5@2 90 | 2 95@2 g0 | 2 95@2 go | 30°@2 95 3 60@3 35 | 3 35@3 25 
April....... 2 g°@3 05 | 2 QO@3 05 | 2 QOM@3 05 29:@3 10 3 35@3 45 | 3 25@3 35 
May .......-| 3 05@2 go | 3 05@2 go | 3 05@2 90 | 3 10@3 05 3 45@ 3 25 3 35@3 10 
June........| 2 65@2 so | 2 65@2 50 | 2 75@2 60 | 2 75@2 60 2 85@2 60 | 2 75@2 to 
Se 2 50@3 00 | 2 50@3 00 |} 2 60@3 00 | 2 60@3 00 2 60@3 10 | 2 60@3 00 
August .. 
September , ’ Strike, and prices quite nominal. 
October ....| 2 85 | 2 85 285 | 295 3 05 { 295 
November. | 2 65 | 2 65 2 65 | 2 80 2 05 3 10 
December.. | 2 35 2 35 | 2 35 2 40 2 70 2 60 











PRICES OF Puke Coat, JANUARY, Summa, AND DECEMBER, AT WEEHAWKEN, 
AND BaLaNce oF YEAR AT NEWBURG. 


























} | 
Lump. Steamer. B oken. Egg. | . Stove, Chestnut. 
ee a | o- -- j 1 ee so 
January ....!$3 oo $3 00 1$3 00 $3 10 $3 fo $3 35 
February ...| 3 00 > 00 3 00 3 10 3 Go 345 
March ...... 3 10 3 10 3 10 3 20 3 60 3 25 
April... ».. 3 10 3 10 3 10 3 20 3 50 3 25 
rere 3 10 3 10 3 10 3 20 3 60 3 25 
June 275 275 2 68 2 80 275 2 70 
kbp hive 2 51 2 47 2 50 2 48 2 51 2 45 
s 

Setember t ( Strike, and prices quite nominal. 

October..... | 2 80 2 80 2 80 2 go 3 00 2 90 
November ..| 2 70 270 2 70 2 ¥o 2 88 2 88 
December ..| .... 2 45 2 45 2 45 275 245 

| 











tained, are not in all cases a true standard, for it was very evident that the 
prices apparently obtained were, in many cases, considerably above those at 
which coal was offered immediately before and after the sales; and it was 
scarcely considered a secret that speculations in the stocks of the companies 
were the cause of this disreputable manipulation. Up to June the auction sale 
prices were generally above the current market rates, but in that month there 
appeared to be a desire to depress them, perhaps with the object of inducing 
the companies to enter into a new combination, and the prices reached an aver- 
age of $2.37 per ton in New York Harbor, the lowest point ever attained up to 
that time. A strike of the miners in the Wilkes-Barre and Lackawanna Dis- 
tricts, which commenced in July and lasted till October, greatly strengthened 
the market, though prices never advanced very much. The anction sales were 
necessarily abandoned while the strike lasted, and the Lackawanna companies 
worked off their large stocks at comparatively good rates, and no doubt did 
better on the year’s business than if their men had worked steadily, flooding 
the market with superfluous coal. 


The temporary advance in the price of coal was of great assistance to the 
Schuylkill and Lehigh operators, who were enabled to work their mines to 
their utmost capacity. Almost immediately after the resumption of work by 
the Lackawanna companies the market weakened, and the auction sales 
of November and December gave it the coup de grace, as was 
seen by prices having reached at the November sale of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Company an average of $2.3514 per ton; the lowes, 
average price ever recorded for coal in New York Harbor. This caused renewed 
efforts for the organization of the combiration, and as the scheme assumed a 
more definite shape, and seemed to have a greater probability of being adopted, 
prices of coal at the close of the year were advanced, and the December auction 
sale recorded an average price of $2.69. The year closed with prices strong, 
and advancing under the influence of combination rumors, there being a gener- 
al impression that, should the companies revive the old or devise a new com- 
pact to restrict tonnage, prices would at once be advanced fully one dollar a ton. 


Since consumers have laid in pretty liberal supplies, and the unprecedentedly 
mild weather of this season has preserved these, the exaction of such a price 
would reduce the demand to very small proportions for several montbs to come; 


long enough probably to secure the failure of any compact of this kind that 
might be made. 


THE AUCTION SALE SYSTEM. 


The policy of selling coal at auction has had a very injurious effect upon the 
trade for the past two years. During the war and the inflated period followin8 
it, the auction sales were, asa rule, a success, but then the demand for coal 
was at times in excess of the supply, and seldom much belowit. For the past 
two years, however, all values have been steadily decreasing, and the supply of 
nearly every article was in excess of the market, hence it has been ruinous to 
prices to force the sale of an\thing. The mischievous effect of these sales has 
been greatly intensified by the actions of some of the companies offering their 
customers, previou « to the sales, prices based upon the average that should be 
obtained at them, in some cases offering a slight concession from these, in oth- 
ers agreeing that the prices should not exceed the average of the auction sale. 
The very natural result was that the attendance of bidders at the sales was much 
reduced, and the prices bid unnecessarily low. 


The auction sale system is a substitute for business energy and ability, and 
its results have been injurious to the trade, and will continue to be so as long 


The Auction Sales, which are supposed to represent the actual prices ob- | asthe market is overstocked. 


Recorp oF Scranton Auction Sass, 1877. 
























































































































































| Steamer. Broken. | Egg. Stove. | Chestnut. | Pea. | | 
Date. | Avene Ye eee ee — - = =. | navn = Totaltons Average 
€ | Average verage verage | verage verage | ofall. 
Tons. | price. | Tons. | “price. | Tons. price. | Tons price. | Tons. | price. | Tons pein | 
PBA, 5. ou cakpekee sant obeantes 10,000 | 2.65 | 20,000 | 2.67 15,000 | 2.82% | 40,000 | 3.4644 15,000 | Bee A Cosh iene Wl) cxseas g 100,0co | sates 3.0673 
PD. cn anessenccpsesebsbanebos 10,000 2.82% | 25,000 | 2.77% 15,000 292% | 40,000 Spee. | WROD 1 S8e OF sassws. T dccasa 100,000 | 3.1314 
March 28..........csesscessccrsnscros| 7,000 2.75 28,000 | 2.72 15,000 2.82b2 35,000 3.22 | 15,000 | 2.81 | caceee:  Recene 100,000 2. 9263 
April 25..... Sphsbheubiuinen sees aba heee | 8,500 | 2.95 30,500 | 2.82% | 20,800 | 2.95 20,990 3-35 | 5,000 | 3.00  Geeeeh.  eecnae 91,790 | 3.0284 
BOR MD vekveesreresnscncnn ses vesn dean 15,000 2.48 40,000 | 2.38 | 25,090 2.51 50,000 2.70 20,000 | 2.37 | aeeekee 1 Swoon en 150,000 | 2.52 
RE ck cavcdc Gb Cauca seoknce® estones 12,000 2.18 35,000 | 2.26 23,000 2.41% 35,000 2.55% | 17,000 | 2.35 | 3,000 2.00 125.000 | 2.37 
ORR, osc cpkcencpesbeeencsosctene 10,000 2.31% 25,000 | 2.44% | 20,000 2.50 50,000 2.8534 | 15,000 | 2.30% | 5,000 1.53 125,000 2.565 
EOE WP. scsi cavepsixeckchisewcaeen 5,000 2.30% 20,000 | 2.25% 20,0¢0 2.28 40,000 2.57% | 10,000 | 2. | 5,000 1.3336 100,000 | 2.351 
7 eee 5,000 | 2.4034 1z,000 | 2.44 12,000 | 2.64 29.000 | 3.06% | 12,000 2.68% | 5,000 1.67% 75,000 | 2.69 
| 82,500 2.5349 235,500 | 2.5261 165,300 2.70 | 345,900 | 3.0073 | 119,000 | 2.6245 | 18,000 £.594 966,700 | 2.7013 
| i | \ 
Recorp oF Pittston Auction Sass, 1877. 
cc a 
Lump. | Steamer. Broken | Egg. Stove | Chestnut. | Pea. 
Date. an Average Average Averag | A a hea ‘cine ee Average 
| Ave e verage | Average | verage verage of sale. 
Tons price Tons price. Tons. price. Tons price. Tons |p price. eos Tons. | price. Tons. ar 
— neato — —? — —— ema on 
et eee eee | piesee 7,760 2.82% 14,300 | 2.82 7,000 2.88% 25,0c0 | BED 9 ssucae A ceehenay i) Satben) E, Sebens 54,000 3.122 
February 28...... 13,000 2.97 2,600, 2.921 10,000 | 2.92 | 7,150 32.939 32,800 3-477 6,000 | 3.258 co. E » wakbe 71.550 3.21 
March 20......... 42,000 >.70 21,200 2.7936 40,800 | 2.7458 |] 26,550 2.715 89,400 3-173 22,425 | 3-033 5,006 2.35 245,375 2.86 
SOT SD wsvesace -| 10,000 | 2.75 7,600 2.75 12,775 2.682 9,350 2.80 29, too 2.75 75575 2.70 2,200 2.30 78,400 2.728 
Pe AO hoch awe 27.95° 2.514 7,200 2.473 44,950 2.50 30,550 2 485 65.250 2.517 18,075 | 2.457 5,000 2.05 198,975 2.489 
92,950 2.687 46,300 2.475 122,825 | 2.672 80,600 2.672 241,550 3.014 52,075 2.81 12,000 2.217 648,300 | 2.79 
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A COAL EXCHANGE. 
It has been proposed to establish a coal exchange, in which coal would be of- 


fered, as stocks are on the stock boards. Since the coal would be called daily, 
the quantities offered would not be so large as at the auction sales, and as the 
prices bid would not necessarily be accepted, the depressing effect of the auction 
system would be, in a great measure, avoided, while embarrassing stocks of any 
particular kind of coal could be disposed of without permanently lowering the 
market. 

The plan, under proper rules and government, appears to offer great advan- 
tages to the trade, in showing, from day to day, the true state of the business, 
preventing concessions in prices from the misrepresentations of buyers and the 
misapprehensions of sellers; while the positive knowledge of the extreme 


weakness of prices at times would tend to prevent continued excessive produc- 
tion. 


EFFORTS TO FORM A COMBINATION. 


The year opened with the apparent general impression that combinations had 
been disastrous to the mining and carrying companies, and that, in the future, 
the trade would have to take its natural course, even though this might result in 
sinking some of the companies in bankruptcy. The following extract from the 
annual report of President Gown shows the position then held by the Reading 
Railroad Company, which is our largest miner and carrier of coal : 


‘*No better commentary upon the working of the association can be made than 
to say that, while faithfully keeping all of its obligations to the other members, 
this company, during tue three years and nine months of the existence of the 
compact, received seven hundred and ninety-seven thousand two hundred and 
thirty-seven tons less than the proportion of the entire actual shipments to 
which it was entitled under the terms of the agreement; and the great injury 
resulting from the workings of the association during the year is best explained 
by the following table, showing the fluctuations in the business of both com- 
panies during the three months immediately preceding, and the same period 
immediately following, the dissolution of the agreement between the associated 
companies : 

FOR JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST. 


Profit from railroad traffic 


$700,051 74 
other business 


26,444 98 


SOR e meee meee eter eeee eens 


eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


$726,496 72 
Deduct 

Loss on Coal and Iron Company..............e2eeeeee $487,047 54 
Loss on canals and barge lines.................eeeeeeee 114,462 70 601,510 24 
Total profit for both companies................... $124,986 48 

FOR SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER, AND NOVEMBER. 

roth from rativoad: teawe, a .seicc occesccsinsccscosecic $1,537,877 21 

Profit from canals, colliers, barges, and other business, 226,190 86 
Prott of Ratirond Company: «..icscccssscvecesssesoese $1,764,068 07 
Profit of Coal and Iron Company..............sseeees 168,364 63 
Total profit of both companies..................65 $1,932,432 70 


As early as January there was an effort on the part of the operators on the 
line of the Lehigh Valley Railroad to enlist the other interests in a combina- 
tion. This move, however, only assumed local importance. Early in March a 
movement of more importance was indicated, and on the 2Istof that month u 
meeting of representatives of all the companies, except the Lehigh Valley and 
Pennsylvania Railroad Companies, was held. It was reported that Mr. Packer, 
the President of the former company, was ill, so the meeting adjourned until 
the 29th of the same month, it being necessary that this interest 
should be properly represented, as it was charged with break- 
ing the old combination. On the 29th all the companies were represented 
excepting the Pennsylvania railroad. At this meeting Judge Packer, as usual, 
was non-committal, expressing a willingness to enter into an arrangement for 
the benefit of the trade, provided it was not illegal. A committee was also ap- 
pointed to draw up «& plan to be presented at a meeting to be held on the 4th 
of April. At this latter President Gowen presented his plan of pooling the coal 
and selling it through one agency, but his report was discussed and dismissed 
as no: feasible at that time. After this a report by Messrs. Dickson and Sayre 
was read, which provided for the appointment of a committee of one from eac}, 
of the large companies, this committee to meet monthly and agree upon the 
quantity of anthracite to be brought to tide-water during the month following, 
and, as far as might be, establish the wholesale prices. This plan, which is 
simply that of the ‘‘ Limitation of the Vend,” which had its disastrous reign at 
Newcastle on Tyne about fifty years ago, was, after discussion, referred to a 
committee of gentlemen representing the six large companies for perfection. 
They reported on the morning of the following day. They decided upon the 
following as the proper quota of each company : 


Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company......... Lceaisbenoeaucastee sete 25% 
Lehigh —i RE IN ig sins 5 ib eal o:cidis <inie. va ue. ewes o(eieie'd.cie Sm'sic alae’ 18 
DCI WATS Ge TEGAN CONE CODIBDY. «6.0.5 5.0:55.ccc sc ccccccccnsvecsesciedecceeese 1516 
TASTE, TL ORNRRI El WE GRIIIN 6a 5.0.9 56 cc: rc0e 200.50 08escedeecseccdcecoscs 1534 
Central New Jersey Railroad and Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Company....15}4 
I III oo 5 0-5 55. o's 6 55s vein acc cencics cn cen seeoecicviecas cers 10 

NE elias al ails wag dew alend Cane COV ae Nad Veser needs upeicweraue 100 


The report further provided that each interest be left to sell its coal at any 
price orin any manner it might desire, and that a.committee of three be re- 
quested to prepare a proper monthly allotment of tonnage, based upon assumed 
shipments of eight millions of tons to competitive points in 1877, and to re- 
port a proper plan to provide for adequate security to guard against any interest 
over-shipping its proper quota. Messrs. Gowkn, Dickson, and Sayre were 


= 


appointed the committee to put the proposition into a business shape. They 
reported on April g that the Receiver of the Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Company was not authorized to give a guarantee ; and, since it seemed to be 
universally accepted that without some tangible security for good faith no 
agreement that these gentlemen would enter into would be carried out, it was 
deemed inexpedient to make an immediate advance in prices, or force a curtail- 
ment of production, as had been proposed ; but#it was resolved, however, to ad- 
vance prices 50 cents per ton on June I, and to enforce the proper curtailment 
of production from that time. It was very evident that nothing practicable was 
to be done, but on May 15 the representativesof the several interests met 
again in this city, and it was moved to abandon all previous propositions, and 
simply suspend mining for one or two months, as might be necessary, to reduce 
the supply of coal to the requirements of the market. This wasagreed to by 
all excepting President Gowen, of the Reading Company, who was at the time 
in Europe. The proposition was cabled to him, and, in reply, he asked the 
gentlemen to await a letter. This was the last that was ever heard of this ef- 
fort or Mr. Gowen’s letter. His company, however, was very successful in 
promptly securing a large amountof business, after which the other com 
panies in self-defense inaugurated a war of prices in which the minimum of 
‘*cost of production” was wholly ignored. 

About the middleof June there began to be further talk of a combination 
based upon Mr. GowEn’s pooling plan. This movement appeared to be urged 
upon the companies by their bankers, and the necessities and assumed advanta- 
ges of doing something of the kind gave many the conviction that a combina- 
tion was inevitable. It was not, however, until the latter part of the year, when 
the November auction sale recorded $2.35 as the average price of coal, that 
this movement began to assume any definite shape. A meeting was held in 
this city December 13, but nothing was done, excepting to establish a responsi- 
ble representution of the several interests, and to appoint Messrs. Gowen, 
Dickson, and Sayre a committee to present, to a meeting to be held December 
18, a plan to regulate prices and production. Their report, as adopted, was, in 
substance, that prices should not be controlled, but that the production should 
be regulated to meet only the wants of the market; that each company 
~hould pay to a board of control 15 cents per ton on all coal mined, said tand 
to be a forfeit at the rate of $1.25 per ton forall production by any company 
in excess of allotment of the board of control, it being further provided that 
apy company might give personal security for a faithtul compliance with the 
terms of the compact. 

The most important question in forming a combination had been carefully 
avoided, to-wit: The proportion each company should mine. Messrs. Dickson, 
Gowen, Cuark, Hoyt, and LinDERMAN were appointed a committee to report 
upon the subject at a meeting to be held December 27. They, however, 
tailed to agree, and atnoon upon the appointed day presented the foilowing 
allotment, being as near 100 per cent. as they could agree upon among them- 
selves : 





Per Cent. 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company............cccsceeccecesececess 31 
Lehigh Valley Railr COMPANY... 2... ccc cece ceccccccccccsccccccrccces 183¢ 
Central Railroad of New Jersey...... oo cececcccccenccasssccescccsonc: coces 15 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad...............eeeeeeeeeeceeees 12g 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Company.........cccccpecccscccccccccsccsccees 1234 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company...........05 ssesscscsccccccccecccecccccs 7 
Pennsylvania Coal Company... .......scccvccescccccveccevcccccccccescese 6 
ODM vik dic cw ducasicieesnewecejusdivnndsenusemevscotecs sess decnamamses 10234 


This brought out opposition from the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Company, after which several other allotments were suggested, all 
of which were unsatisfactory to one or more of the companies, and, finally, the 
meeting adjourned to-meet in Philadelphia Jan. 2, 1878. 

At this adjourned meeting several propositions were made with the view of 
securing an equitable apportionment of the production. One, that tue tonnage 
of the several companies during the last five years be taken as a basis of dis- 
tribution, was opposed by the Philadelphia & Rvading and the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western. A motion that the result of ten years be made the basis of 
allotment was opposed by the Central Railroad of New Jersey, the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, the Lehigh Valley, and the Lackawanna & Western. Since no 
agreement could be come to on either of these bases, Judge Lathrop, receiver 
of the New Jersey Central, proposed the following percentages : 





Per Cent. 
Philadelphia & eae RMN COMMDNING oe 0. 5 ocidc bsiniediiceuclsnvacensects 283 
Lehigh Valley Railr SNE aac cnibanaewascsdcccancasunececdedenceuen 1834 
Cmeresl Hadras GF TOW SOUIOR once. 0 os cce cd ites iscedcnciccucceceececcececss 134 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Company...........sssesceeeeeeeeeeereeeeseeees 13% 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Company.................... 12% 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company...........-s.sseeceeeeeeeeteceneereseeees 7% 
Pennsylvania Coal Company.............sceccccccesccesccscessceecsececece 6 
RR das oyun kd ne otncse i cedbadtancatacdudcueucedies ecesadect cae 100 


This allotment was accepted by all except the Lehigh Valley Railroad Com- 
pany, which holding out, the meeting was adjourned sine die, though it was 
understood that, if the Lehigh Valley reconsidered its decision and agreed to 
this allotment within 48 hours, another meeting would be called and the play go 
on to the next act. 

A perusal of this history of the coal trade and of the various remedies pro- 
posed for ameliorating its unprofitable condition cannot fail to impress upon 
the intelligent reader the utter want of any well-defined policy in its govern- 
ment. 
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The Philadelphia and Reading alone has given indications of a well-considered, 
definite plan in its management, yet even its policy has been disturbed, ap- 
parently by extraneous forces, for its coquetting with the combination project 
has been inconsistent with, and opposed tu, the policy of extension of trade and 
economy of production which have apparently been recognized asthe sole found- 
ations for its ultimate salvation. The vacillating, aimless policy of temporary 
expedients to tide over financial embarrassments, or, perhaps, for the more re- 
prehensible purpose of affecting the stock market, quite regardless of their ultimate 
effect on the coal trade or the general business interests of the country, has been 
the most prominent feature of the coal trade management during the year. 
This frantic appeal to combination as a temporary means of rescuing them 
from the consequences of past recklessness and over-investment is childish. 
As we have frequently said in these pages, the evils which oppress the coal trade 
are over-investment and debt, and these are ills which cannot be cured by any- 
thing except by an enormous increase of business. The object of every system 
of combination is to increase prices, and the inevitable result is to restrict con- 
sumption and increase cost of production. No disguise can conceal these facts, 
and no system based upon them can result otherwise than disastrously to both 
the large producers and consumers. 

At the present writing there is scarcely a possibility of a combination being 
effected, though open competition may result in the bankruptcy of some of the 
companies. Once ,relieved from their load of indebtedness, these would be- 
come most formidable rivals to the other companies still struggling under heavy 
financial burthens. 


The system requires for its most advantageous use that the rate of combus- 
tion be not pushed too far, for beyond a certain point the relative value of 
culm is reduced. On locomotives the fine coal dust is to some extent blown, 
unburnt, out through the smoke pipe, and for this use the culm is screened, 
and nothing smaller than buckwheat coal is used 

The system appears to offer at least a partial solution for the great problem 
of how to utilize our anthracite waste, and it has successfully withstood the 
ordeal of continued practical use. 



















LABOR MOVEMENTS. 


Although the low prices for coal that had been reached in the latter part of 
1876 had brought with them a considerable reduction in wages, yet about the 
middle of March they were again reduced 15 per cent. in the Wyoming region 
without causing any notable opposition from tbe employes. At the same time 
it was intimated that paid agitators had been sent from the Wyoming to the 
Schuylkill region for the purpose of causing trouble among the miners 
of that district, but this was without effect. In April Mr. 
GowEN announced his resolve to employ no member of _ the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers on the Reading Railroad. Though this 
move was opposed by the Brotherhood, it was successfully accomplished with 
but little disturbance to the immense traffic of the road. This was the first blow 
at a growing, great and dangerous power, which, from that time, has been 
steadily losing strength, and now shows signs of an early dissolution. 

In the latter part of June, there were executed eleven members of the infam- 
ous organization known as ‘‘ Molly Maguires,” whose conviction we recorded in 
our last annual review. The lesson was a salutary one for the unruly element 
in the coal regions, and one which, it is to be hoped, will never have to be 
repeated. 

In the latter part of June there occurred a strike for higher freights among the 
boatmen on the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. This is a State work offering a large 
amount of patronage, and is managed by some of the most prominent politicians 
of Maryland. In their efforts to maintain their popularity with the rioters, these 
gentlemen apparently connived at the outrage by which the strikers took posses- 
sion of the canal, and by threats and violence prevented others, who desired to run 
their boats at such rates of freight as were obtainable, from doing so. The impunity 
with which these violent acts were committed quickly encouraged an extension 
of their spirit, and a strike was inaugurated among the train hands on the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad, when, the demand,for an advance in wages being refused, 
the strikers stopped all freight trains on the road. The troops were called out to 
disperse the strikers, and through injudiciousness a serious conflict was brought 
about, in which several lives were lost. This strike for higher wages among the 
train hands spread with astonishing rapidity overa large part of the country, and 
was attended with great violence, immense destruction of property by the mob 
in Pittsburg and some other places, and a lamentable loss of life through con- 
flicts between the troops and the strikers. 

‘These strikes were, for the most part, confined to th» railroads, but in the 
S:ranton district the furnace hands and miners joined in it, and some lives 
were lost in a conflict with a body of citizen soldiers. The strikers also endea- 
vored to stop the pumps and flood the collieries in this district. In the Schuyl- 
kill region the miners continued to work steadily, throughout the year, though 
paid lower wages than those offered in the Wyoming region. The basis sys- 
tem of wages—in which the men share in the rise or fall in the market price 
of coal—showed itself to be not only an equitable method of regulating wages, 
but one which satisfies the men because it is just. 

President GowEN conciliated his men also by giving them an arbitrary ad- 
vance, over and above their dues under the basis, and in December he an- 
nounced his intention of making the wages vary with railroad tolls as well as 
with the market price of coal. This arrangement muy be satisfactory to the men 
and to the railroad company, but it is strenuously objected to, for obvious good 
reasons, by the individual operators on the line of the road. 

In the Hazleton region, a partial strike occurred in August, and resulted in an 
advance of 124 per cent. in wages. In the Scranton region, the men finally went 
to work in September and October at the old wages, and without the advance 
they had demanded. This resulted, as do most strikes, in great suffering to the 
men, who were ill able to stand idle for so many months. 

In December, the price of coal had declined to so lowa point that it was 
found necessary to take off the advance that had, in many cases, been given the 
men when they resumed work after the strike. 

The exodus of miners from the coal fields, where the partial work under the 
reduced wages made it impossible to live, has brought supply and demand in la- 
bor nearly toa level. In the Wyoming and Lackawanna fields, where wages 
are higher and work in the flat veins not so disagreeable or dangerous as in the 
large, high-pitching beds of the Schuylkill region, there is still an excess; but 
should low prices continue through this year the consequent increased demand 
for coal would give full employment to all the men in the anthracite fields, and 
a natural increase in wages would therefore seem probable. 

Steady work has always been more than the equivalent of an advance in 
wages, but if the present greatly reduced cost of living isto be considered a mini- 
mum, then an inerease in wages is greatly to be wished for. 

In some of the bituminous fields, notably the Cumberland and Kanawha, the 
wages question is still unsettled; in both, the rates given are much in excess of 
those paid in the Clearfield and other competing regions. It is true that in 
both these districts the men can only work about half time, but this is in a very 
great degree the result of the excessive wages rate, which curtails the market for 
the coal and attracts superfluous labor. 

In the Cumberland region the question will probably receive early attention, 
and a reduction of wages there is inevitable. The continued heavy decline in 
the business of this region makes this certain. In the Kanawha, the question is 
more complicated. The mines there are operated with totally insufficient capi- 
tal, and the very poverty of the operators obliges them to pay wages that are 
ruinous to the trade, and only prolong a little a struggling, profitless, operation 
of some of the mines on the line of the Chesapeake and Ohio R. R. 


THE FINANCIAL RECORD. 


Early in the year the financial troubles of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Company and the New Jersey Central Railroad Company were foreshadowed. 
On January 31 the President of the New Jersey Central Railroad Company an- 
nounced that, unless aid were given these companies, they would have to pass 
into the hands of a 1eceiver,,which they did about the middle of February. 
Early in July it was announced that the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Company was to issue a $10,000,000 loan. This was followed later by 
the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company issuing aloan ofan equalamount. That 
these companies, which but a year previous were professedly so strong, should 
be driven to these extremities, speaks more of the unprofitableness of the coal 
trade than anything we can say. The Pennsylvania Coal Company, although 
possessing a large surplus, found it advisable to reduce its dividends, while the 
reduced earnings of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company compelled it to follow 
the same course. arly in the year the Reading Railroad Company showed evi- 
dence of great financial weakness, the report of the President showing that the 
company had accumulated a floating ‘indebtedness of $8,272,359.33. It suc- 
ceeded, however, in meeting all its early payments, after which an arrangement 
was made with the bondholders to fund a portion of their interest for a period of 
five years. 

The year, though very unprofitable to all interested in the trade, was remark- 
ably free from failures among coal dealers, both retail and wholesale, throughout 
the country. ‘lhe storms of the previous year seem to have cleared the financial 
atmosphere over this ‘‘area” of observation by taking off the weak concerns. 


THE RETAIL TRADE. 


The retail trade has suffered elike with the wholesale. As fast as one set of 
dealers made purchasers, another made them ata still lower price, the advan- 
tages of which were steadily given to the consumer. In this and several other 
cities, and also in some of the prominent towns, the mining companies, either 
directly or through their representatives, entered into strong competition with 
each other, leaving in many cases no margin of profit to dealers who were 
handling their coal. 

The tendency of this policy was to crush out the retail interest, and still far- 
ther extend the operations of the large companies, a policy which has not hitherto 
been advantageous to them. 

THE ERIE CANAL AND THE COAL TRADE. 


In former years the Northern and Western trade has been considered the 
most profitable outlet for the Wyoming field ; but in 1877 this did not prove to 
be the case, owing to the low rates of tolls and freights on the Erie Canal. In 
June the cost of carrying coal from New York to Buffalo and putting into ves- 
sels for lake shipment, including all expenses, was $1.35 per grosston. This 
enabled the Reading and Lehigh Companies to compete successfully for this 
trade. The result was that the shipments of anthracite coal over the Erie 
Canal for the year were 951,159 tonsas against 765,273 tons in 1876. Of these 
amounts 810,390 tons were cleared from tide-water ports during 1877, as 
against 486,256 tons in 1876, showing an increase this year of 324,104 tons. 

The result of this year’s business has demonstrated, in this as in other 
directions, that coal, delivered at tide-water in either Philadelphia or New York 
Harbor, can compete in any of the markets formerly considered as the exclusive 
territory of the Northern companies. 


THE UTILIZATION OF ANTHRACITE CULM. 


The Anthracite Fuel Company of Rondout, N. Y., manufactured 30,052 tons 
of its fuel from April 28 to December 10, during which time shipments were 
being made by canal from Honesdale, Pa. Owing to the strike of the Lacka- 
wanba miners in the summer, the production was less by about 7,000 tons than 
it otherwise would have been. The process of manufacturing this fuel has been 
tully described in the Journat, and need not be repeated here. This patent 
fuel is composed of culm or waste coal mixed with pitch and molded into 
bricks. For the past two years the whole product of these works has been con- 
sumed on Jocomotives, where it takes the place of bituminous coal, and is very 
highly esteemed. The prospects for 1878 are that the production will amount 
to 50,000 tons, and that the character of the fuel will be still further improved. 
The average price per ton at Port Ewen is $3.50. 

Mr. Joun E. Wooron’s process for burning coal dirt by an artificial draft of 
air and steam passing in from a closed ash pit through perforated plate fire-bars, 
as already described in these pages, has been quite extensively adopted in the 
anthracite region. Most of the colliery engines in the Schuylkill region are 
now burning culm under their boilers in this manner. It isnot claimed that 
culm will equal good coal in equal quantities; though practical results show that 
their values as fuel are not very different, but tie culm has been a waste pro- 
duct, and its use effects a very considerable saving in an important item of 
colliery expense. 


MEASURES FOR THE BETTERMENT OF THE WORKING CLASSES, 


Since the necessities of the country and of the companies require the cost of 
coal to be reduced to a minimum, and labor now is insufficiently paid, it seems 
to us of paramount importance that every plan by which the cost of living can 
be reduced should be encouraged. The establishment of co-operative stores 
by the men, the clubbing together by them for the purchase of sup- 
plies at wholesale prices, may be mentioned as steps worthy of 
the warmest encouragement by the great companies—-which should 
never be interested in retail stores for the supply of their men. 
Such a system of co-operation would greatly lessen the cost of living to those 
joining in it, and would be a substantial benefit tothe men. There are other 
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matters, however, that may seem to some to be of slight importance, but 





which we took upon as deserving a degre of attention they have never re- 
We refer to in- 
structions of a practically useful nature for the wives and daughters—the 
Those who 
have given the subject atteution, and have had opportunity to make themselves 
acquainted with the facts, know wellthat the poor are very far indeed from 
They are not educated in 
the arts of housekeeping ly which the best results can be obtained from the 
means at their command, and by which both comfort and economy can be 
A knowledge of the qualities of different kinds of food, of the 
best manner of prepariug them, would result in a direct saving, beside which 
Without the 
additional expenditure of a dollar the houses of our working classes could 
often be rendered far more comfortable and inviting if the housekeeper were 
Every measure which secures the better 
utilization of the means at their disposal is equivalent to a permanent advance 
in wages, for wages are not to be measured by the number of dollars a man 
earns in a month, but by the amount of the necessaries and comforts of lite 


ceived by either the employers or the labor organizations. 


present and prospective housekeepers—of the working classes. 
making the most of their scanty means of living. 


promoted. 


the long-fought-over:advances in wages would be insignificant. 


instructed in the ar‘s of her busimess. 


which his earnings will obtain for him. 


ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 
The past year, like each which has prec ded it, has shown the utter folly and 


ruinous expensiveness of attempting to settle disputes between employer and 
How many more of these lessons must we 
have before we adopt the only just and equitable method, arbitration, for the 
settlement of disputes, which cannot be arranged directly between the parties 
The present time is peculiarly appropriate for employers to pro- 
pose. and employes to accept. or vice versa, the principle of arbitration for the 


-employed by strikes or lockouts. 


interested ? 


settlement of al) future qnestions between them. There are no strikes now 


going on anywhere; the employers have nearly everywhere carried the day, yet 
the natural increase in the demand for nearly every product of the mines or 
arts will shortly give nearly full employment to our working classes, and a re- 
currence of demands for higher wages and of strikes must be anticipated. Ou the 
other hand, even when the workmen succeed in gaining the point for which they 
To prevent a repetition of these disastrous 


struck, they are always the losers. 
occurrences, let both sides unite in the appomtment of boards of conciliation 
and arbitration for the final settlement of all disputes between them. 


We earnestly commend these subjects to the cousideration of the enlightened 
and thoughtful among both employers and employed, being fully convinced that 


there are tew questions of the present duy more worthy their serious attention 


or more important to them than are those of economy in the cost of living to 
our working classes, and the adoption of arbitration as a means of settling dis- 


putes between them ani their employers. 
THE BITUMINOUS COAL TRADE. 


The low prices of anthracite have greatly interfered with the Bituminous trade 
during the past year, though the fact that the Cleartield region with its 248 miles 


of rail transportation has increased its tide water business by about 80,000 tons, 
and its total output by about 150,000 tons, shows that the soft coals can hold 


their own in the market, even while the prices of anthracite are totally unre- 


munerative. There can be little doubt that an increase in the price of anthra- 
cite, such as is proposed, should a new combination be formed, would greatly 
stimulate the bituminous output and trade. Indeed thishas now become so im- 
portant a rival to anthracite in many important markets that it would probably 
prevent the exaction of exorbitant prices, were it attempted. 

The following review of the trade of the principal bituminous fields gives a 
full history of this department of the coal trade : 


THE CUMBERLAND COAL TRADE. 


In 1877 this region continued, as in the previous year, to lose its business, 
althougu the financial results of the c-mpanies’ operations was not unsatisfac- 
tory, slight profits being generally shown. On Feb. 21, Cuas. F. Mayer suc- 
ceeded ALLAN CAMPBELL as President of the Consolidation Coal Company. 
Upon taking office, however, he found his company so heavily burdened with 
indebtedness, and its finances sothoronghly exhausted from the unwise pay- 
ment of dividends by the previous management, that he was unable to treat the 
Cumberland coal trade with the liberality necessary to enable it to prosper and 
retain its business. This policy may have been of temporary benefit to the 
company, but it has proved injurious to the trade of this region. 

On March I the Court of Appeals decided against the Consolidation Coal 
Company in cases where the State of Maryland and the American Coal Com- 
pany were plaintiffs, confirming the amendment to the Cumberland and Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Comgany’s charter, which reduced the rates of freight on 
its railroad to 2c., 3c. and 4c. per ton per mile, according to distance hauled, 
and setting aside the sale of said railroad to the Consolidation Coal Cumpany, 
which was made with the view of avoiding this reduction in freights. By 
these decisions the company became indebted to the mining companies to an 
amount estimated to have been $130,000, and which was a part of the sup- 
posed profits of the previous year from which a dividend was declared, leaving, 
according to the report of the retiring President, a deficit of $19,794.20. The 
total deficit was, therefore. about $150,000 

On January 10 the Consolidation Coal Company reduced the wages of its 
miners from 65 cents to 50 cents per ton. The wages of the other companies 
were very uusettled until the middle of February, when an agreement was 
signed by the companies to reduce the miners’ wages, on the Igth, to 50 cents 
per ton, and other labor in proportion. This brought on a strike which lasted 
about a month, the men finally accepting the reduction. Tue Baltimore & 
Ohio Ruilroad Company in the most arbitrary manner refused to furnish cars to 
such companies as desired to pay the higher rates of wages; an act of tyranny 
almost without precedent in the history of railroad management, and one that, 
if tolerated, would lead to very unfortunate results. 

On June 20 the strike of the boatmen on the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal 
Was inaugurated, and on the 2oth of July the strikers took pcssession of the 
anal, refusing to let boats pass. Upon the 30th of the same month they burned 
one of the steam canal boats. The blockade was finally broken by the military 
on August 10 In the meantime, however, a strike occurred on the Baltimore 
& Obio Railroad, closiug out from market entirely, fora short time, the products 
of the Cumberland region. A strike also occurred among the miners, which 
was settled August 15 by the companies advancing wages to 55 cents per ton. 

Freights op+ned outhe Chesapeake & Ohio Canal at $1 and 90 cents, de- 
clining within a month after to 75 cents. It was then discovered that the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad was giving secret drawbacks on freight to certain ship- 
pers over its line, and was endeavoring by the same means to secure the bulk of 
the trade for the year. This resulted in the tolls on the Chesapeake & Ohio 









































Canal, which opened at 48 cents, being reduced to 40, and subsequeutly to 25 
cents per ton. 

During the winter months the trade was for a time entirely stopped by ice in 
the shipping harbors. It was interrupted twice during the year by strikes of 
the miners and once by a strike of the boatmen on the canal, as already stated. 
It finally received a slight check by a very destructive freshet, which oscu-red 
November 24, causing immense damage to the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal; but 
this occurred so late in the season as not to affect seriously the business. 

These interruptions, the very low prices of anthracite, and the competition 
of Clearfield coal under a progressive railroad management, resulted in » de- 
crease In the business of the year of 250,696 tons. ‘The following is a compar- 
ison of the shipments for 1877 and 1876: 





1876, 1877. 

Name of Company. Tons Cwt. Tons. Cwt. 
Nao dg vcsle Khare ce ob eatenieeereteeevhineduees 143,147 07 97,866 o2 
INI G6 06 custo 0: wie: daiviain's Ceatinmaiceccaweernaen 342,198 11 334,107 05 
RM MN Sas Dh aeeinie Hac ecctectucéresssanccace 43,228 09 33,701 00 
Hampshire & Baltimore........ a alin @h era aide aenieeaes 92,945 09 92,777 03 
George’s Creek Coal & Iron Company............ 197,063 19 121,302 15 
INOUE AMON Sic edeccercceces Kuadese cavacetqnace's 240,269 04 345,542 06 
DEM TUMMR er ada scccddcelnscndsiccsonensnecisesseanaes 76,237 03 119,000 OI 
SEITE asa apancstdalcvanwseadonscessaiecsscacdanae 127,758 18 117,655 08 
Atlantic & George’s Creek Coal Company........ 146,097 08 92,482 08 
MR ros o.0 a tea us Aeneid cleeercibele dianaessncwe 35,983 19 35,284 15 
MUNN oa aind le nccideadesnsssececcccwrsecwancs ,862 15 48,800 00 
IN ss Siac cincivcciancinaaidasevesies ed nescusseccneee 58,120 10 63,229 05 
George’s Creek Mining Company................++ 61,884 00 1,724 15 
IN ia Daacidandscrdetedencn eck es mnwamenacee 64,01r 13 45,215 12 
George’s Creek Valley Mining................000- 1,039 03 1,124 08 
CE ID a ciaicinvaicdindeiwsie io Tendesieceeesicne cee aa See ee 1,212 08 
a Te ‘i 1,003 03 
OE PUNINT 0 cis Na ania Caw sed ee mRadesemesios BOGOR FO  cacicwa on 

Virginia....... a daaviaia Haw kiainwda we caea cee odicue 300378 OG kcsees 
ROMINA iii aid a nite ethic dai cnceunveniniaeguaiatdes 1,800,725 04 1,550,028 10 


Owing to the frozen condition of the harbors of Gsorgetown and Biltimore 
during the winter mouths, the shipmeuts over the Pennsylvania Railroad via 
State Line show an increase of 39,019 tons forths year. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal shows a decrease of 46.762 tons, while the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad shows a loss of 232,964 tons. This makes a total loss of Cumberland 
trade to this road since 1873 of 952,145 tons, or 54 per cent. The loss in the 
Cumberland production since 1873 has been 1,124,073 tons, or 42 per cent. 

It is evidentfrom these figures that the traditional policy of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad is fast destroying the Cumberland coal trade, and it was with 
the object of securing a much-needed second outlet from this field that in the 
earlier part of the year surveys for the construction of the George’s Creek and * 
Cumberland Railroad were completed, establishing the feasibility of providing 
an outlet for the coal of this region to the canal at a cost of about one-half 
the present charges of the existing road, which, in addition to net earnings, is 
obliged to tax the trade to provide interest obligations upon an amount of in- 
debtedness three times the sum that would be required t» build and fully equip 
the proposed new road. The labor disturbances and the seizure of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal by rioters, together with the extreme depression of trade 
during the season, have deferred the construction of the new line until a later 
period ; but we understand work will be commenced upon it within the next 
thirty days, with a view to preserving the advantages of a toll-contract with 
the canal company. A revival of business will, in all probability, witness the 
completion ot this important work. 


STEAM TOWAGE ON THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO CANAL. 


The practical success with which steam-propelled barges have been intro- 
duced for the trausportation of coal on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
promises to play an important part in controlling the general freights upon that 
highway, and in the development ot its coal trade. It is known that the fleet 
of steamers thus employed during the past season has been able to make fair 
net earnings, while charging at the low rate of go cents for 184 miles, in »pite 
of the unprecedented losses of time by riots, strikes, and flood, and which made 
the total running season but little better than half an average one. Sucha suc— 
cess under such circumstances would appear to foreshadow the ultimate adop- 
tion of this carrying system upon the canal, and the gradual reduction of the 
cost of this service toa minimum. The original cost of these vessels being 
greater than that of the ordinary horse-boats, the tendency will doubtless be for 
the can.l equipment to be more largely controlled by capitalists, thus enabling 
producers to contract with responsible parties for the transportation of their 
coul to t de-water, and, in great measure, avoid the exposure to boatmen's 
strikes, which, upon this highway, have in the past been prolific sources of loss 
to the Cumberland trade. In fact, the system of contracting tor the delivery at 


tide-water of gross quantities of coal has been already successfully adopted 
during the past year by some of the companies. 


THE CLEARFIELD GOAL TRADE. 
We have not full returns for 1877 from this region, but from the latest re- 


ceived it is indicated that, for the year, the shipments will amount to about 


1,350,000, as against 1,190,418 tons in 1876. The rapid growth of this trade 


during the past three or tour years, while contending against the low prices of 
Cumberland and anthracite coals, bespeaks energy among the producers. and 


liberality on the part of the management of the Pennsylvania Railroad , and at 
thesame time it indicates that the quality of this coal, which a few years ago 
was corsparatively uuknown, is such as to warrant the assertionthat in the 


future it will continue a close and strong competitor for the manufacturing and 
steamship business. 


The shipments from South Amboy and Philadelphia reached about 800,000 


tons, absorbing more than half of the total increased production of the region. 
Among the new business of the year secured by this region were contracts 


with the French and Inman lines ot steamships, and with the following railroads 
—Eastern, Boston and Albany, Connecticut River, New York and New Eng- 
land, etc., etc. 

This region has worked, with but little interruption, at uniform rates of 
wages of 40 cents a ton during the whole year. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company furnished a liberal supply of cars, and 
was quite reasouable in its freight charges, which it was not obliged to reduce 
afterthe opening of the shipping season, although pressed on allsides by 
ruinous competition from the anthracite and Cumberland regions. It did 
not grasp for an enormous tonnage by cutting rates, but was; satisfied with its 
own legitimate business and such trade as natarally offered itself tothe region. 
It is very evident that this company has had, and continues to have, a well-de- 
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fined, intelligent policy of fostering this important branch of its business. 


a large population and many industries on the line of its road, brings consid- 
erable shipping to the city of Philadelphia, and in various ways furnishes inci- 
dentally alargerevenue. Nearly all the minesin this region were worked to 
their full capacity in 1877. and, as there were no new operations starte d, the 
productive capacity for 1878 will be unchanged, unless prices should become 
more remunerative, When it could be quickly, and with but little outlay of capi- 
tal, increased to meet such a trade as the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
would feel warranted in furnishing equipment for. 

The operators made little or no money during the past year, but the results 
of the year’s Lusiness were quite satisfactory as compared with that of the an- 
thracite trade. 

The foreign trade of this region is increasing, and as the coal is becoming 
known it is more appreciated. The opening of trade with Rio Janeiro is 
looked upon as off-ring a large early market for the bituminous coals of 
America, and no doubt the Clearfield region will get its share of it. 

The operators of this region bave looked with great interest upon the 
efforts of the anthracite companies to form a coal combination, expecting to 
derive great benefits from any agreement to increase prices. From the present 
outlook they may have to contend, during the earlier months ot the year, with 
lower prices than have yet ruled. This state of affairs cannot last. Eventually 
the great waste of capital must come to an end, and the bituminous trade will 
assume a fair position in the competition. To attempt to mect this in its worst 
stages would be very unwise. 

Owing to the steady work they bave enjoyed, the miners in this district have 
made very high wages as compared with the anthracite regions, and there is a 
probability ot their being called upon to submit to further reductions during 
the coming year. 

The * Logan” colliery has been leased by Barnhurst, Good & Co., whose 
experience in the trade should give them a large share of the public patronage ; 
otherwise no changes have occurred during the year. 


THE KANAWHA COAL TRADE. 


Returns from the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad report an increase both in its 
coal tonnage and in the number of mines opened and operated upon its line 
during the year 1877. 

With vo outlet by rail until some four years since, the coal production of the 
Kanawha district is still to be regarded as in its earlier development. In com- 
mon with the older coal districts, it bas suffered serious interruption from the 
labor troubles of the past year. Every mine on the Kanawha Division of the 
Chesapeake & Obio Railroad has been stopped at least once by miners’ strikes, 
and many of them more than once. The most protracted of these strikes oc- 
curred in the Cannelton and ( oal Valley sub-district, commencing in May and 
ending late in September. All the mines of the vicinity were involved, and 
their coal shipments for 1877 largely reduced during the most favorable season 
for work and transportation. 

In view of these and other drawbacks, the increased production shown in the 
annexed statement of the Chesapeake & Ohio coul tonnage for 1875, 1876, and 
1877, 1s suggestive. It will be observed that this increase applies also to the 
more distaut shipments by sea to Northern and Eastern ports. This demand is 
more especially fur gas coals, cannels, and splints; but the New River steam 
coals have been supplied, in quantity, to the New York steamers, and the Rus- 
sian fleet in Hampton Roads. Considering the very low rates at which the 
Pennsylvania and Maryland coals have been put upon the New York market 
during 1877, it would appear from this increased consumption of Kanawha 
coals so far from the mines that their claims of superior quality have been 
well sustained. This department of the trade is conducted under the direction 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Coal Agency, with its principal office in the city of 
New York. 


STATEMENT OF Coat SHIPMENTS 


Over the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad for the Calendar Years* ending 
December 31, 1875, 1876, and 1877. 





Total shipments 1m tons of | Increase in tons of | Percentage of 





















































| 
| 2,240 lb. 2,240 Ib. increase, 
Character of Coal. | 1876 1877 1876 1877 
| 1875 | 1876. 1877 over over | over over 
} | 1875. | 1876. | 1875. 1876. 
Cannel.............] 33,840 45,950 35,715 11,210) Decrease | 33 ane 
Splint & Bitumin’s; 150,213 165,539 | 209,180 15,377} 43,650} 10 36 
+ oke—Main line... | 73337 | 6,679 | 13,105 | ae | 6,426}... 97 
Coke—Branch line! 15,500 | 18,800 | 19,100 | 3,300) 300} 21 Seen 
| | | 29,827 50,376} | 
| | | Less 658 Less 9,335 | 
ee 206,890 | 236,059 | 377,100 29,169! 41,041 14 17 
GENERAL DISTRIBUTION OF ABOVE. 
: | | | . ee yr 
Shipments from) 
James River j i 
wharves to East- | 
ern cities........ 77,340 05,825 106,275 18.685 10,450 | 24 1 
Coal delivered at| i 
Richmond, and | | | 
on line of C. & O. 1 | j | 
i eee +++} 106,913 114,755 138,620 7,842 | 23,865 | 7 21 
Coke.—Main Line 7:337 6,679 13,105 | ' 6,420 97 
“ Branch ‘‘ | 15,500 18,820 19,100 | 3,300 | 300 | at 
| 29,827 | 
i | Less €58 
Re cicccon | 206,890 | 236,059 | 277,100 | 29,169 | 41,041 | ™% 17 











This tonnage statement does not give the entire coal production of the Ka- 
nawha valley, several mines shipping down the river to Western and Southern 
matkets, where these coals are very popular. 

The C. & O. coul trade commenced about the close of 1873, and regular 
shipments were made early in 1874 frcm four mines. During 1875 the number 

of mines was increased to 10; in 1876 to 20, and in 1877 to 32, of which the 
new mines are as follows: 








* Previous coal statements for the Cherapeake & Ohio Failrcad have teen given for the 
fiscal — of the ccmpany (ending September 30) instead of the calerdar year (ending Decem- 
ber 23>); and to that extent changing the percentage of increase as then etated. 


it | 
realizes that its cou] trade, although directly not very profitable, yet sustains | 


1. Berry & Wiliams —Hawk s-Nest. New River ; semi-bitumimous and cok- 
ing Coal ; seam 3 feet thick ; 10 coke Ovens. 


, . ’ ye a 
2. Wyant & Stone. —Cabell, Paxton tract ; opening on gas and spliv’ ; 7 foot 
seam ; also preparing ior coke ovens. 


3. F. Fuulkner.—Same tract, and working same seam, with other seams above 


4. Crescent Mine.-—W. R. Johnson, lessee; on same tract and mining same 
seum, but increased in thickness. 


5. Morris Creek.—Old Virginia Mine, Williams & Lewis; gas coal; 11 foot 
seam. 

6. Morris Cieek.—Eureka Company ; same seam. 

7. Morris Creek.—Schappert, Carver & Co. (W. R. Johnson) ; same seam on 
Morris Creek, Branch tract. 

8. Kanawha Mine.—Myers & Morgan ; opening No. 1 in § foot gas seam, and 
No. 2 in splint and semi-bituminons reams above. 

9. Upper Creek.—Lewiston, Kanawha Company ; No. 
splint seam ; also working No. I gas coal. 


10, Blacksburg, No. 2.—Mason, Hoge & Mason ; 3 foot gas coal ; also working 
No. I mine. 


11. East Bank Mine.—Stuart M. Buck; Coalburg splint seam, with other 
seams above it. 


12. Kanawha Salines.—H. 8S. Hallwood ; gas and steam coal ; working 5 foot 
seam. 


2 opening in 5 foot 


Besides the above the Gauley-Kanawha company is putting in order its nar- 
row gauge branch track, three miles long, under lease to the National Co-oper- 
ative Association. The mines of this company iu the 11-foot Gauley seam (gas 
und steam) have commenced regular shipments. Arrangements are also pro- 
gressing to construct a branch-track up Paint Creek, aud to open up the cannel 
and gas seams on the Riggs-Caperton property. 

There is increased activity in the coke production on tbis line. The Long- 
dale Coal & Iron Company has added ten new ovens to its previous complement; 
the Fire Creek Coal Company, 30; John Nuttall, 10; Berry & Williams, 10; 
and Coalmont. 2 expenmental. These additions, together with Quivnimont, 
gives a total of 192 ovens—all as yet of the Counelisville beehive pattern ; but 
it is proposed by parties owning a large undeveloped coal interest on New 
River to introduce the Belgian oven next season. 

The New River Coke has been much used for over two years, with entire sat- 
isfuction by the Quinvimont, Longdale, and other iron foundries on the line of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, und the supplies are shipped to Virginia foun- 
dries, and to the large Llast furnaces at Trenton, Ohio. 


It has been recently ascertained that the slack of the Kanawha gas coals 
yields, even unwashed, an excellent coke of oI per cent. fixed carbon—which 
is almost equal to the New River best (93°85, J. B. Britton), and higher than 
the Connellsville average of the same analyst. ‘This result has been so well 
ascertained that the Crescent mine (trom which the fullest tests have been made) 
and the adjoining company, Wyant & Stone. are preparing to build coke ovens, 
and probably coal washing machines im counection with their other mining op- 
eratious. 

The prices paid for mining in the Kanawha New River district range, for 
steam, gas, and splint coals, trom 45 to 70 cents per ton of 2.240 pounds, ac- 
cording to thickness and soitness of seam. Higher rates are paid for the cannel 
seams. The outside and incidental charges are low, the mines being worked 
without shaits, or special machinery for draining and veutilation, and with inex- 
pensive inclines. No mine casualty has been reported during 1877. 

To the excellent quality of the Kanawha coals is principally due the rapid 
growth in this trade, for it must be confessed tht the policy of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad has not been such as to stimulate it to large proportions. It 
is true the railroad company has treated the region with great liberality in the 
matter of tolls, but it has made a monopoly of the trade, assuming practically 
the exclusive marketing of the coal, and preveuting any individual rivalry or 
the exercise of special business energy in the managemeut of the trade. The 
company has an equi} ment quite inxdeqnate to the requirements of the busi- 
ness, and. while nominally allowing shippers on its line to act independentlr, 
it practically makes it expedient for them to enter its pooling arrangement, in 
which the coal department of the railroad sells the coal at the best figure it 
can obtain overand above a minimum price paid to the mine owner and a min- 
imum rate of freight paid to the railroad, the surplus being divided between 
the cual and the road. 


The system of pooling, combination, or monopcly, by which the cperators 
are brought to a level, whether their mines be economical or expensive to work, 
and whether they be energetic or slotltul in business, has never yet proved ad- 
vantageous. So long asthe company is not itself « miner, its best policy will 
be to encourage business by low freights and abundant facilities, and allow 
the several opeiators to conduct the sales of their coal as may seem best to 
them. 


OUR WESTERN BITUMINOUS COAL TRADE, 


The production of coal in Western Pennsylvania and Obio has steadily in- 
creased during the year jnst past. As elsewhere estimated, the total produc- 
tion of bituminons coal amounted in 1877 to nearly 29 nuillion tons. Of this 
Pennsylvania produced over 40 per cent., and, according to the estimates of 
Mr. Andrew Roy, the State Mine Inspector, Ohio produced 5.125.000 tons, or 
say 174 percent. The general manufacturing industries of Pittsburg, though 
working with but little profit, have been doing a large business during the year 
past, and the new iron region of the Hocking Valley has also brought about a 
considerable development of the coal trade of that district. 


From every portion of our Western coal fields we have encouraging reports, 
and the prospects for a large business were never better than they are for the 
coming year. 

In Colorado the coal fields have received some attention, and the trade there 
has increased considerably. 

In Utah the coal fields are attracting more attention, but the want of railroads 
and the exorbitant charges ov those that do exist, prevent any great develop- 
ment of their caking lignite mines. 

On the west coast the California mines have yielded about the same amount 
as in 1876, in each case an insignificant quantity already exceeded by the Seat- 
tle mines in Washington Territory. 

The full reports of the year's business have not yet been received, but the fol- 
lowing statement of the receipts of coal at San Francisco during the first eleven 
months of the year will show the general course of the trade there : 
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RECEIPTS OF COAL AT SAN Francisco for the first eleven months of 1876 and 








1877: 
1877 1876 In- De- 
Tons. Tons. crease. crease. 
ND iii i seine nec cae cneee Gand eeweaceioes 19,691 10,950 8,741 aie 
OPE CTE EEC ETT CCT TCT 80,406 =: 124,163 are 43,757 
CUE NINE  o nis. o0:5 dpe caiesatinisenesessn werder eee 27,581 35,090 7,509 
CUMIDETIONG «0. o.o:6.20s.0csocsecasevcccvceseesseree 10,608 12,421 1,813 
BUNIMIRME (ii -6,5:6:0 0d 4;5 5019 tio ers mayaieiss go nse baie o,¥.welsle.se 89,362 97,099 sales 7737 
RE chink ws acbwoe WER ONES s eGwenenee saws 8,145 3,150 4;995 eons 
ere are re renee rete 87,755 101,733 owas 13,978 
AEN OD TOIRIINL «v6 0 :0:5:0:0:0:8.0:b:505:0:6-0casincniseasies 94,501 87,149 7,352 a 
PAGING TMUI is. n'09.0:0 0550 00:0 008 00.060 e 0890 123 163 sine 40 
MINN och on oseamcieins ddelsenesaseenen ves 190 aoa 190 
OS Sr rer ctiniegmaastnaewnenke 94,491 81,609 12,882 tees 
Bellingham Bay........ Seed cewniaswesnseswiass 10,475 19,635 awe g, 160 
BOD SORE Sines cacccns's Kass GRA EARAEIS ASR ESCO N'S 3,068 saree 3,068 
RN NNO MODE 6 i550 6's asco ares 00:0 00 5k ooo nse'siern 177 177 
Ms o.oo tals anna sae made Cadoe meres 526,573 573,162 


THE GAS COAL TRADE. 


The consumption of gas coal in New York and immediate vicinity during 1877 
amounted to about 450,000 tons, and in New England 250,000 tons, a gain of 
about 5 per cent. over 1876. largely due to a return of some companies from 
oil to the use of coal. In June last some 275,000 tons of Penn and 
- Westmoreland coal was sold to be delivered up to March, 1879, at $5.50 per ton. 
Deducting this, it is estimated that there will be required in 1878 not far from 
350,000 tons, 150,000 tens for New York and vicinity, and 200,000 tons for New 
England. 

a several years previous to 1877 it had been customary for the large con- 
sumers to enter into contracts early in the year, after which it was almost inva- 
riably found that a mistake had been made in purchasing, or, at least, in pur- 
chasing in large quantities. Inthe early part of 1877 there existed a feeling 
that there would be no difficulty in getting all the coal that would be required, 
and, furthermore, that there would be considerable competition among the min- 
ing companies. In March it was made known that the Baltimore & Ohio and 
Pennsylvania Railroad companies had entered into an agreement, apportioning 
the markets for the coal that came over each line, and going so far as to exclude 
some of the collieries from their regular markets by discriminating against 
them in freight charges. 

In connection with this plan it was proposed to charge $6 per ton for coal 
delivered in New York. This price was not -satisfactory, and as consumers 
showed an inclination to encourage every possible competition, either domes- 
tic or foreign, the regular prices were fixed, being upon the basis of $5.50 per 
ton delivered in New York. Even this price did not greatly stimulate business 
in coals coming over these lines, although it is estimated that about 125.000 
tons of Provincial coals were imported into the New York and New England 
markets at prices ranging from about $4 to $4.30 per ton. In addition to this, 
about 1,500 tons were sent to Baltimore at $4.50 delivered. For New Eng- 
land and New York, the receipts of English gas coal have amounted to about 
40,000 tons, at $3 75@34. In addition to this, Philadelphia received 3,000 
tons at about $4 per ton. The Chesapeake and Ohio road was also enabled to 
ship from Richmond to Baltimore over 5.000 tons of coal for gas purposes. 
This important business in these coals in markets that were previously 
almost entirely in the possess.on of companies mining coal on the lines 
of the Pennsylvania and Baltimore and Ohio Railroads was the result of 
efforts to monopolize the gas-coal business, and clearly indicates 
that even gas companies are in nearly all cases opposed to monopolies, and that 
in time the carryivg companies will have to conform their methods of doing 
business to the Jaws of trade. Under this arrangement between these compa- 
nies only about 15,000 tons of coal from the main line of the Baltimore and Ohio 
R..R. were disposed of in the New York and New England markets, whereas it 
was expected to sell 90,000 tons. This was largely due to these coals being but 
little known, and because they are not considered equal to the Youghiogheny 
coals whose place they were intended to take. The Chesapeake and Ohio R. R. 
shipped abeut 35,000 tons of caking coal to these markets. 

It is impossible to make an estimate of the probable receipts of English gas 
coals in 1878, as these have all come here at mere nominal rates of freight and 
not upon regular contracts. Considerable coal will probably be imported in 
1878 as baliast in vessels coming to this country for return cargoes. Should 
the duty of 75 cents per ton be continued on Provincial coals, there would prob- 
ably be as much business done in 1878 as there was in the year under review, 
while if it were removed there would be an increase that would be limited by the 
ability to secure tonnage at rates of freight sufficiently low to enable the coal 
to compete in this market. During 1877 the rate was regular at - $1.75 per ton, 
and there might have beena larger business done at the same figure, but any 
important increase in business would have advanced freights considerably. 





Save or Brack Hitt Mines.—A telegram from Deadwood, D. T., dated Dec. 
29, says: ‘* The Golden Gate Mining Company to-day sold their four mines, 
the Farther Descent, Golden Gate, Justice, and Belcher, to California capitalists, 
for the sum of $400,000. This is the heaviest mining transaction that has oc- 
curred in the Hills.” 


CoaL MINE DisasTER.—A terrible explosion occurred December 28, in the 
Stanton mine, located about one mile east of Wilkesbarre. Pa., the results of 
which have greater significance than usual in that the majority of those injured 
are mine officials and men widely known and highly respected. It appears that 
John T.Griffith, inside superintendent of the mine,entered the colliery at half-past 
el-ven o’clock, accompanied by Richard Roderick, the mine boss ; Lewis S. Jones, 
mine boss of the Empire colliery, and a party of miners. They went to a distant 

rt of the colliery to prosecute certain labors, and upon entering one of the cham- 

rs the open light carried on the foreheads of the leading men of the party came 


in contact with a quantity of gas and instantly a terrificexplosion followed. The | 


force was so great as to be felt out of doors. It overturned many rods of the small 
railroad leading along the gangway to the shaft and used for taking out coal from 
the chambers. Every man of the party was knocked down. Supt. Griffith was hurl- 
ed many feet backward,and when taken _— found to be badly bruised and ter- 
ribly burned about the face and breast. wis S. Jones, boss of the Empire, was 
in a similar condition. Roderick was horribly burned inthe face and hands. A 
miner, named Patrick Kerrigan, received burns which may prove fatal. John 
Tredinnick was burned inwardly and cannot recover. Thomas Malia was burned 
on the face and hands and is mortally injured. Peter Stump, seriously burned 
on head, hands, and face. This man’s hair was burned entirely off. A party of 
mine surveyors were going through the colliery at the time, and all were thrown 
down by the force of the explosion, although quite distant from the immediate 
locality. The destruction in the vicinity of the disaster was terrific, and the great 
wonder is that anybody escaped alive. 
injuries received. 


As it is several will undoubtedly die of | & 


REVIEW OF THE PRECIOUS METAL MINES FOR 1877, 

Staff Correspondence of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 

| Although returns from all parts of the Pacific coast are not yet in and will 
not be till spring. sufficient data are at hand on which to make a close ap- 

proximation of the yreldof precious and base metals for the year just ended. 

The totalshows an advance of about 8 per cent. upon the figures of last 








year, and is as follows : 

PENI is vicu scan Badan taeienied $1,500,000 | New Mexico............. eee- 500,000 

CEN Ss 65 6:nielew mania xieaaniares 20,000,080 | Oregon and Washington..... 1,000,000 

COLNE Disses 6000s seem simeves J SOC OOCE WOM icc ccnweesa: ceeedecie +++ 4,500,0C0 

DRG bw sicidieicaiancieasersieeidsiees 1,500,000: | Wyoming...i...cccesseavese +e. 250,000 
NNN o-6s sais tere s6.016- 4: wwinicia os 3,500,000 —— 

INOS 6)o5.c-s win acine aiwstacocices 5,000,000 DOM abies cedexenues 8 $95,250,000 

INGUWIN os, ccsiinccins cidlvslnncone 50,000,000 

‘This amount is divided among the metals as follows. 

POU ies dcivinnsinineincuaacisiawieiey $45,300,000 | Copper........ssecceeeeces $975,000 
NOE oo iicescadswdannancs ++ 46,075,000 —— 
| EMME cccciccediuenciaceciaces 2,900,000 ROWS dvix dase Saies «+». $95,250,000 


An examination of the first table, and a comparison of it with the returns of 
1876, will reveal the fact that a substantial increase of production has been 
made in every State and Territory excepting Idaho and Utah. In the former 
the figures are about as they were last year, while in the latter there is a slight 
decrease, owing to the rapid decline in lead, which metal is produced more 
largely in Utah than in any other part of the West. The ratio of increase is 
largest in Dakota and Arizona, where an advance of over 100 per cent. is 
shown. Nevada, as usual, heads the list with a little more chan one-half of the 
entire am:.unt, and is followed by California, where a slight gain is made. Col- 
orado shows about Io per cent of increase, and Montana thesame. Dakota, 
in which the Black Hills lie, enters the category of precious metal districts for 
the first time in its history. The production of gold from the Black Hills was 
considerable last year, but it was then supposed this isolated range of moun- 
tains was in Wyoming, und the gold yield was consequently credited to that 
Territory. 

The following resume of the industry is intended to comprise ull the import- 
ant and notable events that have occurred during the year in the various dis- 
tricts, and to convey a general impression of the condition of the industry in 
each at the close of the year. Exact figures have not been attempted, because 
such a work is impracticable at the date of writing. Neither will the record be 
wholly complete, for [ have not at hand sufficient data from some parts of the West 
as Oregon, Washington, and Northern Idaho. It will be well to state here, also, 
that in certain instances the productions of one district have, forreasons which 
will appear, been credited to others. Thus, the copper yield from the Clifton, 
Arizona, mines has been credited to New Mexico, because the dis- 
trict is just acioss the New Mexico line, and the entire produce is 
shipped through that State to the East. Again, certain lead ore mined 
in Southern California, close to the Colorado River, is crecited to Arizona, and 
the yield of some silver districts in Southern Utah counted in with Nevada bul- 
lion. ‘These are, however, unimportant in looking into the condition of the en- 
tire industry. 

ARIZONA. 


The metal yield for the year is divided as follows in round numbers : 


CRON S. oo iddwaneren aun ae S580. 006 } COMMONS oo: oi5.5 cccsicnnicseeenivnciiva $75,000 
WNUOE aac kicnadccicdacvasccsus 1,000,000 mecca eaa 
Bel Posse ccna Seciane ib cavalo 75,000 WO ie wswdsensdsictaxs sca SORGOO 


During 1877 attention has been drawn very forcibly towards the silver mines 
of this Territory, and considerable Californian capital has been invested in 
them. The completion of the Southern Califernia Railroad across the Colo- 
rado River to Fort Yuma, and the comparative ease with which some of the 
finest mines may be reacned, has in part contributed towards this improvement. 
More than that, however, the wonderful production of the Silver King, Peck, 
McCracken, and Stonewall Jackson mines has aroused interest in a part of the 
West, which, though it presents few features of attrction tothe eye, still con- 
tains marvelous deposits of the precious metals, which will be worked, no mat- 
ter how forbidding their location and how arduous the undertaking. For seve- 
ral years the production of Arizona mines has remained stationary, but with 
rail connection to San Francisco this will rapidly advance. It is stated posi- 
tively that the Southern California Railroad will, during 1878, be pushed into 
Arizona vearly 150 miles; the route to be taken being up the Gila Valley. 

The base metal production, excepting that of the Clifton mines, which, as 
stated, is credited to New Mexico, is likely to grow with some rapidity. The 
argentiferous lead deposits are of considerable extent, and the copper mines 
enormous. Both are, however, seriously in need of railroad transportation, 
and may not be expected to attract great attention till thisis provided. 

An enterprise of considerable importance for the Territory is the reopening 
of the once famous placer deposits on the Gila River, and the formation of a 
strong Californian company to ork them. This move, which is bound to be 
successful, will induce other similar enterprises, and when the bar deposits of 
Arizona are examined it will be found that they are not only of great extent, but 
of unusual richness. The question of water (of which there is a great lack 
outside of the large valleys) will be either avoided by air washing machines 
or the sinking of artesian wells. At present the gold yield of Arizona is small, 
Only a few quartz mines are at work, and, though there is a great abundance 
of these at work and of good quality, the growth of this department of the 
industry willas usual be slow. 

CALIFORNIA. 


A glance throngh the prominent mining sections of this State presents few 
new features. What advance bas been made is due to new areas of placer 
| pround put under work, or to the improvement and increased production of 
older ones. As will be seen by the following table, three-quarters of the Cali- 
fornian metal yield is in gold, and not qnite I per cent. is of base metal. The 
table excludes quicksilver, of which [ have no reliable statistics : 


a) 
| # Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Estimate of the Precious Metals for 1877.—SAN FRAN- 
cisco, CAL., January 1.—Wells, Fargo & Company’s statement of the production 
of the precious metals in the States and Territories west of the Missouri River, 
including British Columbia and the west coast of Mexico, during 1877, shows an 
aggregate yield of $98,500,000, being an excess of $7,500,000 over 1876, The 
greatest previous annual yield of California gives $15,250,000 gold and $1,250,000 
silver; Nevada $460,000 gold, and $44,320,000 silver bullion. This so-called silve,. 
bullion, however, is about 45 per cent. gold. California also gives $1,750,000 ba, 
bullion, and Nevada $6,750,000 of the same, which contains about 28 per cen 
old. Arizona gives for the year $2,390,000, of which $123,000 is gold, $500,00° 
silver, and the balance or and base bullion. 
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year. A notuble exception was the Empire, which, after a number of years of 
uninterrupted success, has been shut down by its owners permanently, the 
great ore chimney from which it had derived so many handsome dividends 
having passed intothe ground of its neighbor, the Idaho. 
come, in consequence, the most successful gold mine perhaps inthe world. It 
has lately celebrated its one-hundredth dividend, and gives no indications of 
exhaustion. 
fine quartz mines are being worked, and more are gradually being opened. 


are contined to developments on the aucient channels of the Sierra Range. 
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SHRSEEERNEE DUCES SOE SKEE Cho bo bea ee Oo OEEE 000 
SE i. vcase dius ersnbesndinnchaneeseesesbe eens 4,825,000 
PE cCLGc cle accuucbbebaebeseihen ents beeb bake 75,000 
LE. cibaseacsrtbnwesnas SSkbhessSobna aonb 100,000 

ME vchvhtncesseresnhoeseensteen seen beaser $20,000,000 


Nearly all the old and standard quartz mines have been at work during the 


The latter has be- 


Along the line of what is known as the Mother Lode numerous 
The placer interests of the State, so far as permanent advance is concerned, 


These are slowly being opened, but, owing to the great depth of later formations 
which frequently overtie them, their opening reauires capital and time. It isto 
be expected that the production of goid in the future will increase more rapidly 
from this source thau from any other. During the past year, hardly a month 
or a week has passed without some new and importaut strike in this department 
of the industry. One of the latest, that of the Oroville Gravel Company, in 
Butler County, is particularly encouraging, and forces the conclusion that, when 
time and money ounce eff-ct a thorough opening in these classes of deposits, the 
gold production of the State will be enormonsly increased. 

Lately there has been a renewal of the Gold Bluffs excitement. Although 
the existence of gold in the ocean binffs and shores along the southern coasts c1 
California, and the southern shores of Oregon has been known for several years, 
little or no success has been met with in the effort to mine the deposits. The last 
excitement is due more to the advent of a new device for washing the sands than 
to any fresh discovery. There have been no economical results as yet, and will 
not be till spring, if then. 

The Inyo Company's mines, from which the bulk of Californian lead is pro- 
duced, have been quiet during the year, and the shipments have been small. 
The best mines are involved 1n litigation, and will hardly be free from tuis in- 
cubus for several years. The New Coso Company is at present the heaviest pro- 
ducer of base bullion. 

The Temescal tin mines, in the southern part of the State, which at one time 
promised to develop into very fine properties, have rather disappointed expec- 
tation. The metal, it is true, is found, but the grade is much lower than was 
anticipated—so low, in fact, as rather to discourage the investment of capital, 
as yet, in opening them. 

COLORADO. 


The third State in point of production of metal, as well’as in general ad- 


vance, has experienced, on the whole, a profitable year. The yield of its mines 
has been as follows: 


Mn cLonibs chess sah skinouxbWubeceesebrbasccie $3,500,000 
EES S cLakcchsoskshsbheesonbecseescneesheeorns 3,000,000 
SDE cise cube rwebeve once Snbeekee been be aseee 200,000 
MEE ks eosccb boo sbs55e MASKED Ses eEaheneeonEes 200,000 

,$7,500,000 


—showing a large advance on the figures of 1876, and in which nearly every 
district in the State has participated. A rather marked impetus has been giv- 
en to the industry by the operations of the New York Stock Exchange, which 
has made a very serious effort to interest Eastern capitalists in Colorado mines, 
and has to some extent succeeded, though it is well understood by most people 
that 90 per cent. of the sales made and reported are bogus. Colorado, being 
nearest the great Eastern commercial centers, naturally receives more attention 
from those, and less from San Fraacisco. So far the effort to float Colorado 
mining stocks in New York has developed «# large percentage of rascality at 
both ends of the line, but at the same time has drawn the attention of many 
honestinvestors to the State. 

In the older districts there has been no new developments of note, excepting 
the opening of the silver mines on Red Elephant Mountain, where, at present, 
@ production of $50,000 a month is being realized. A year ago 
the mines , were undiscovered. Gilpin and Clear Creek counties 
maintain the lead over all parts of the State, and show a 
steady advance at every point. The tellurium belt of mines in the 
northern part of the State continues, by reason of the great richness of the ore 
when found, to receive much attentiou, and, on the whole, has shown fairly 
good returns, though a large majority of these mines has been yet wholly 
unproductive. Outof the great number discovered and opened since 1872, 
about a score have become valuable. During the year the tellureted minerals 
of gold and silver have been found at three other points in the State, viz.: At 
the head of the Blue Valley, at Lake City, and at Parrott City, and there is ; 
every reason to expect its discovery at other points. It may be concluded, 











Under the present depressed condition of the lead market, these discoveries have 
lost some of their value, but a goodly portion of the ore already discovered is of 
so high a grade (3150 to $1,000 in silver) that its development will proceed in 
spite of a falling market for base metal. In the opinion of many the deposits 
in this cafion are the most exteusive of their kind yet found in the United 
States. 


It is a matter of interest to note how satisfactory have been the results of 


¢eep working upon the small group of auriferous pyrite ores found in Gilpin 
County. Four years ago a rather prominent geologist expressed it as his opinion 
to the writer that the district was utterly dead and would never revive. 
of such a catastrophe, the Gilpin County gold mines are to-day in the 
most prosperous condition. Explorations to the depth of 1,000 feet and over 
have produced only finer ore bodies than were ever struck at the surface. 


In place 


DAKOTA. 
The yield of precious metals from Dakota is wholly from the new dis- 


trict of the Black Hills. In this isolated group of mountains, far to the east- 
ward of the main range, a few very rich gulches were discovered in 1875. 
During 1876 they were vigorously worked and nearly exhausted, and had not 
quartz, or, rather, slate, mining been inaugurated, the Hills would by this time 
have been nearly abandoned. Auriferous rock was, however, discovered along 
the head of Deadwood Creek, last year, and it now appears that several veins 
or strata of quartzose slate rock exist which are so largely impregnated 
with free gold that rock mining can be carried on to great advantage. So sat- 
isfactory have these deposits proven on trial, that heavy investments have re- 
cently been made in the locality by Californians, and the gold is already coming 
out in large shipments. We may, therefore, look for permanency in the Black 
Hills mines, and even a rapid and constant increase in their yield. As yet, noth- 
ing of any importance has been found but gold ore. 


IDAHO. 
The industry has been almost stationary in this once productive Territory. 


Few new enterprises have been inaugurated, and in most of the old ones but 
little advance has occurred. At one time during the year, there was much 
promise of a vigorous renewal of work at Owyhee, but the iong expected revi- 
val is yet in the fature. There has been a discovery of a few new gulches and 
mines, but the outlook presents few attractions. 


MONTANA 


shows a continuation of the gratifying improvement of last year. The yield of 
her mines is tabulated as follows : 


SPU Oss ceca eap cheb beak be neeu ces neepusey s senkueeuend ot $3,550,000 
DCG Cane seuss base bees hive beeen ener ss Secseas tweens 1,000,000 
ESS ee ee ee 50.000 
STL GuSu casein sha sehos shuns Seek oanessaninses paceur ss 400,000 

BE chbEdenbcadad Kwershiewnaveseseseekt pun swaanun $5,000,000 


The principal cause of advance in this Territory is the increased attention 
being paid to quartz mining, and the succe-s met in Butte, Puhillips- 
berg, Glendale, and other silver districts. As will be noticed, also, Montana is 
now shipping more copper ore than any other part of the west, noteven excepting 
New Mexico. The yield of silver is also assuming large proportions, and, at 
the same time, the gold production from both placers and veins is advancing. 

The base metal resources of Montana are, as yet, scarcely appreciated. Few 
are aware even of the extraordinarily rapid development of the Butte argen- 
tiferous copper veins, and fewer still of the extensive argentiferous lead depos- 
its east of the Missouri. At present, the most developed lead mines of Montana 
are those in the vicinity of Jefferson, the Rumley, Comet, and Gregory, all three 
showing very large bodies of ore carrying from 30 to 75 ounces of silver per 
ton,and being veins well worth extensive development. Its distance from railroads 
has retarded somewhat the advance of base metal mining, but will not much 
longer. Some impetus was given to lead mining last winter by the erection of 
a fine concentrating establishment on the Krom system. at Jefferson, but the 
concern became involved in financial difficulties from which it is just emerging. 
The success met with in the Glendale Reduction Works has materially encour- 
aged both lead and copper mining in the southern part of the Territory. 

Silver mining at Butte has been especially vigorous and successful during 
the year. It is probable that this camp alone will produce a million in silver 
during the year 1878. The Phillipsburg mines have been worked spasmodi- 
cally during the year, as the sheriff, who is in possession of nearly everything, 
wouldallow. This camp will ultimately struggle out of its present difficulties 
by the sheer weight of its own innate wealth. 

Gold quartz mining shows a fair advance. While at Unionville nearly all 
operations have ceased on the famous Whitlach Union mine, a large number of 
other auriferous veins are in successful operation. The old stamp wills built 
in 1862 and 1863, and which have been idle for years, are being one by one refur- 
nished and placed in operation. The Territory is somewhat in need of a matte 
smelting works for the treatment of its pyritous gold ores, but this will comein 
time. Meanwhile there are plenty of free milling ores on every side. 


therefore, that tellurium will be prominent inthe future as an accompanying ae poneee taesenee Sey Seeniy She Higes oF sevens. In Sekeebanges, 


element in Colorado ores throughout a large portion of the mineral belt. The 
San Juan district, which has been enormously advertised during the past 
two years, is filling up rapidly with settlers, and willin a few years more take 
a Very prominent position in the State. Its ores are very abundant, and their 
grade excellent. The actual production of metal during the year has 
amounted in value to nearly half a million dollars, a small figure, itis true, and 
one enormously disproportionate to the amount of capital so far invested. 
Another year will, however, show larger results. That part of the State is now 
well supplied with reduction works of various kinds, it is fairly well opened 
by roads and trails, and has received a large amount of capital for development, 
and is about in shape now to take care of itself. 


The placer interests of the State are also growing rapidly. Approved hy- 


er, and Confederate gulches, which were famous for their gold in the early 
days, large flumes have been completed and extensive operations inaugurated. 
A similar enterprise is reported to bein contemplation in Last Chance. Many 
of the other famous gulches are producing well—a scheme has been inaugurated 
to wash out some extensive bars in the Madison, and altogether a healthier tone 
prevails in this branch of mining than has ever been witnessed since their dis- 
covery. It is to be expected that Montana’s bullion shipments will now ad- 
vance in quantity at the rate of nearly a million annually. She is already the 
fourth on the list, having displaced Utah, and without doubt will retain that 
position. 

NEVADA. 


The progress of mining in Nevada, the bonanza State, has been very inter- 


draulic machinery is replacing the crude systems of mining hitherto employed, | esting. Her Lullion yield showsa continuance of the enormous figures of the 
large consolidations of claims are being made, the natural water supply is | past with an addition of several millions. Separated into metals it is as follows, 
being improved, and there is no reason why in a few years the placer gold |in round numbers: 


production should not reach the figures of millions instead of thousands. 
Contrary to the general belief of afew years ago, large areas of ground are 
found to be rich enough in alluvial gold to warrant extensive enterprises on a 
large scale. 

Sut by far the most important work of the year is that which has been done 
in Calitornia guich. Two years ago carbonates of lead carrying silver were 


SEL Ross wah ied shseccnees¥os nen uennbeek knee $18,000,000 
NOUN 555s 55554 SASH 9555 ES kee a peeneSe Sh ane seee 31,000,000 
Rs oes Miwon enh 406 55 055h405s00Ss65 snobs 1,000,000 

PE si Sas sien bnn eae oss sen SdheSes cones $50,000,000 


There aretwo ways of looking at the precious metal production of this State: 


discovered in this cafion, which in the early days was famous for its gulch gold; | First, through the medium of the Stock Exchanges in San Francisco; and, seo- 
and so abundant have been the discoveries, and so rapid their development, | ond, through the figures representing the shipments of metal. The two views 


that it is safe to say that the district is already in shape to produce 1,000 tons | convey somewhat different impressions, one of health and the other of dis- 
of ore that will mill 20 to 50 ounces in silver and 30 to 60 per cent. in lead. | ease. 
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The two bonanza mines have now "paid out over $50,000,000 in dividends, 
and show no signs of exhaustion. This has all been done within 30 months, 
and indicates enormous wealth, During the year the Comstock’s, including near- 
ly every claim on the famous lode, have been—judged by their stock quotations 
—in a most feverish condition. No one has been able to prophesy of the future, 
or to speculate on any reasonable basis. The wealtby firm controlling the two 
great mines have operated in silenceand with an eye single to their own in- 
terests, and, undoubtedly, have met with unprecedented success. There has 
been a general impression abroad that Flood, O’Brien & Co. were working with 
some defined object in view, but exactly what was not so apparent. Nor is it 
yet, though recently more iight has been thrown on the subject by the an- 
pouncement that the Ophir has passed from the Sharon management into tbat 
of Flood & O'Brien. It now appears that this firm has been for some time 
past working to obtain control of other mines, and has succeeded so well that 
it already owns practically almost all the valuable properties on the great lode, 
or, in other words, has bought in enough of the stock of each to giveit a 
control in all shareholders’ meetings. The following is a list of mines now 
guided by the firm, with the length, number of shares, value per share, at the 
current rates on December 5, and total value: 








Market value Total market 

Name. Feet. Shares. per share. value. 
Hale & Norcross. ......-.s..0 400 112,000 $12.50 $1,400,000 
IR a sly a apoase 6 sdnses 4355 9s0 800 112,000 14.00 1,508,000 
SOOM Oe CONEY 6 oan cis,0:50 0005.00. 600 108,000 12.50 1,350,000 

Beet. BelGher. . sc.cceccscccce 500 100,000 23.50 2, 368, 
Consolidated Virginia......... 730 540,000 24.50 1 3,230,000 
REIN Cau cuaanscee cece 600 540,000 29.50 15,930,000 
SPE as aiies ahaccucaseec a5 uss 7co 108,000 53.50 5;492,800 
Ee OE 5 oss am ve bee wean iae Ses 600 108,000 15.50 1,674,000 
NR acs ois ots sik 69s oka GRRE ENR SRR Meals $43,012,800 


As itis reported on good authority from San Francisco that this process of 
absorption is still in progress, that the firm appears to have a foothold in some 
shape or other in nearly every mine of any value on the lode, and that the 
enormous capital which permits it to secure these results keeps on increasing 
at a rapid rate day by day, it will be concluded by many that in a short time 
the firm will absolutely control the entire lode. If this assumption be correct, 
mining on the Comstock will shortly assume a new feature, and, perfect as the 
appliances for deep explorations now appear to be, they will be succeeded by 
systems far better, for the bouanza firm has shown itself to be composed of 
men of ability both as miners and financiers. A consolidation of the major 
part of the vein under one ownershipand management would not be without 
great advantage. A number of the openings through which hoisting and 
pumping are now done would be closed except for ventilating purposes, the 
general expenses of operating the mine would be greatly decreased, and the 
profitable production of a much lower grade of ore than can at present be 
handled would become possible. As matters stand at the close of the year, 
such a consummation is not beyond the limits of possibility. 

Durivg the year the workings upon the vein have progressed with extraor- 
dinary vigor, and most of our readers who have examined in the Journat the 
weekly reports from Virginia City will be conversant with details. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature in the operations of the year has been the rapid 
approach of the Sutro Tunnel, which is now scarcely more than 1,200 feet away 
from the vein. This great work has cost up to date about $2,800,000, and 
when completed will have required the expenditure of nearly $1,000,000 more. 
Its future advantages to the vein are beginning now to be appreciated, und it 
is probable that, when the indefatigable manager of the enterprise reaches his 
goal, he can secure the levies he has been contending for. 

Of the outside districts of Nevada, Austin, Eureka, White Pine, Pioche, Bel- 
mont, and Tuscarora are the farthest advanced. This State, evenif deprived of 
Washoe, would still make a magnificent showing. At Austin, the Manhattan 
Company continues its success. The mines of Lauder Hill are among the finest 
in the State, and are year by year being more extensively developed, with no 
diminution of production. The recent decision between the Richmond and 
Eureka companies at Eureka settles a question of long standing, and, when the 
appeal taken to the Supreme Court has been decided, will throw open a 
developed ore body of great extent. At White Pine, the opening of the famous 
Treasure Hill mineralized lime belt, at a depth of about 1,800 feet, by the Eber- 
hardt Tunnel, though nothing remarkable in the way of high grade ore was 
shown, has given much encouragement, and will probably lead to a partial re 
vival of the camp. At Pioche, there was much excitement late in the summer 
owing to a supposed discovery of a new ore body in the once famous Raymond 
& Ely mine, but this has proven to be premature. The camp is, however, not 
retrograding. ‘The Belmo it mines are in moderate pay. ‘Tuscarora district is 
the lion of the year, having developed two mines within its borders, the De 
Frees and Grand Prize, which are evidently of great extent and richness. Of 
other districts in the State, Bodie, Ione, Esmeralda, and Cornucopia are com- 
ing to the front. 


NEW MEXICO, 


This Territory shows no advance on the figures of last year of any import- 
ance. The principal working mines of the Territory are the placeis in 
Colfax County, the silver mines of Grant County, and the immense copper 
deposits of Clifton. Recently some fine copper ore has been taken from 
mines in the Burro range east of Silver City. In a recent number of the Journat 
will be found as complete details of the Clitton mines as are at present available. 
The Silver City mines hold their own at least, and were they not so far from 
the railroad would have attracted more attention. A small excitement occurred 
during the year over the Jacarilla dry placer districts, owing to the reported suc- 
cess of a new air washing machine, but the stampede was small and soon died 
out. No work has been done on the Maxwell and Ortiz grants, or at the Old 
and New Placer mountains. The Cimarron mines have had a good supply of 
water during the year and have done well. 


OREGON AND WASHINGTON. 


In these Territories the industry remains generally stationary, so far as our in- 
formation extends, and is confined to the working of a few free gold mines 
west of the Cascades, and the operation of a limited area of placers. 


UTAH. 
The rapid decline in the value of lead, combined with the want of proper | 





railroad competition, has operated disastrously in this State. A large number 
of mines have been forced to shut down, while the larger properties have 
made little or nothing. The bulk of the production of Utah mines is argentif- 
erous lead ore of very low grade (in silver), and the fallin that metal has conse- 





| quently affected the State. In Bingham, Ophir, and the Cottonwoods only those 


mines are at work which can produce a very large amuunt at a minimum cost. 

The Ontario, yielding a milling ore, has become during the year a property of 
unusual value, and is now one of the finest mines in the West. It is listed on 
the New York Stock Exhange. 

In Southern Utah, the argentiferous sandrock mines discovered early in 1876 
have developed into paying properties. The district in which they lie is, per- 
haps, the most prosperous in the State. About $10,000 in bullion represents 
the weekly shipments, and it appears that the deposits, though somewhat irregu- 
lar and uncertain in character, are of considerable extent. Some copper ore 
has been shipped from the Tintics during the year, but the amount has been 
small. It is stated that in another year a railroad will be built from Salt Lake 
to the San Pete Coal mimes, where coke of an excellent quality has been made. 


WYOMING. 

Mining in this Territory is confined almost wholly to a few unimportant oper- 
ations in the old Sweetwater district, near the Utah and Idaho line. During 
the summer of 1876, discoveries of fine copper deposits were made in the south- 
western part of the State, close to the Utah and Colorado line. These promise 
to be of some future importance, being of good grade, and more accessible (50 
miles from the Union Pacific Ruilroad) than any yet found inthe West. The 
ore is a red oxide. 


THE OOAL FIELD OF ESPIEL AND BELMEZ, SPAIN.* 
By RB. 0. y Vidal. 


Second in importance only to the more extensive coal fields in the northern 
province of Asturias, this basin occupies a peculiarly favorable situation in the 
valley of the Guadiato River, in the heart of the Sierra Morena, midway between 
the railways from Madrid to Lisbon and Madrid to Seville, at about 40 miles 
northeast of Cordova. Itis of comparatively small extent, for, with an average 
of about 3,000, and a maximum breadth of 5,000 yards, its length from Espiel 
to the village of Faenteovejuna, at the western extremity, is only 26 miles. 

The coal measures rest immediately on the carboniferous limestone, and this 
again, in irregular masses, on the Silurian rocks which form the back-bone of 
the Sierra Morena. The seams of coal lie very near the surface, and are 
accompanied by a thick bed of conglomerate and some beds of coarse sandstone 
and clay slate, in which impressions of trees and vegetables, and indeed whole 
trunks of trees, are abundantly met with. Numerous beds, both of coal and of 
iron ore, oceur between the sandstone and the clay slate, but the coal field has 
not yet been sufficiently worked to determine their precise number. The beds 
of cual vary much in thickness. One of these has been traced for a distance of 
upwards of 20 miles, with a thickness varying from 13 to 20 feet. Parallel with 
this is another which has probably the same extent, and a thickness varying 
from 20 to 130 feet, which last extraordinary magnitude it attains in the mine 
called the Terrible. 

There is also great variety in the quality of the coal, as will be seen from the 
following analysis of three samples selected from a large number published in 
the paper : 








Carbon. Ash. Volatile matter. Coke. 
Santa Elisa Mine, (90 yards below surface)..... 75°88 1‘g2 22°20 76°28 
er PONE SE ccc ccsaccaincecswece sacs 64°05 2°08 33°87 64°10 
Cabeza de Vaca Mine, No. 2........ 0 00.scccesceces 50°60 6°20 "43°20 56°60 
The average given in the paper is.............. 60°72 4°71 34°57 64°57 


Numerous small companies were formed to work these mines between the 
years 1851 and 1866, but, owing to disputes as to the ownership, their efforts 
were paralyzed, and only small quantities of coal were raised. The opening of 
the railway from Ciudad Real to Badajoz and Lisbon, with a branch to Belmez, 
led, however, to a partial settlement of these disputes, and in 1868 the contrac- 
tors of those railways, Messrs. Parent and Schaken, formed a powerfal French 
company, which purchased several of the most important mines, including the 
Terrible, and this gave so great an impetus to the industry that, from 23.700 tons 
raised in 1867, the production had risen by 1872 to 142,071 tons, besides 5,717 
tons of coke. 

The Terrible seam being near the surface and of exceptional thickness, an 
attempt was at first made to work it as an open quarry ; but this had to be given 
up, and it is now worked on the post-and-stall system, the coal being raised to 
the surface in small wagons through three powertul shafts, to each of which an 
engine of 40 horse power is attached. Thesame wagons convey the coal to the 
railway, which is close at hand. The proportion of small coal is 60 per cent. of 
the whole ; itis partly converted into coke, and partly made into blocks of 
patent fuel, the tar for this purpose being brought from England via Lisbon. 

The average cost of raising the coal in this coal field is estimated at 3s. per 
ton, and 2s. are added for interest on cupital, but the selling price on the spot 
was, in 1876, 11s. perton. The principal markets for the coal are Madrid and 
the lead mining district of Linares. The distance by railway to Madrid is 300 
miles, and the railway company charged 253. for the carriage, or 1d. per ton per 


| mile. 


The coal field is also connected by a branch line with Cordova, and supplies 
the railways thence to Malaga, and to Seville and Cadiz. Its situation en- 
courages the belief that Belmez may some day become an important center of 
industry ; it is considered to be well suited for the establishment of iron works, 
which might supply all the railways in the southern and central provinces of 
Spain with rails. . 

The following table shows the state of working and the amount of coal raised 
from the year 1862 until 1872 : 





Steam Engines. | Production in Metrical 


Mines Worked. 























seis Tons. 

| Number 

Date. | | “ ficial | of Miners. H | | 

| Number. | oe Number Sen, | Coke. | Coal. 
‘gemitand aati } Ft — ta 
Hectares, | | 

1862 6 2:3 302 | I S:  Nocaaoemees tt,o71 
1863 | 6 239 | 184 | I 3 307 | 32.gor 
1864 | 5 214 | 273 | I 3 565 | 16,721 
1865 | a, 339 | 408 | 4 85 | 92 | 12,287 
1866 | 8 365 | 439 s 189 |eeeeeeeees| 16,469 
1867 14 | 554 453 5 WO” Rceocucsccat 23.709 
1868 | 9 j 352 | 695 5 1o2 ws oan] =O 
1869 | 9 252 792 7 145 } 1.243 | 79.457 
1870 j 9 365 065 Io * 189 | 2,589 | 77,048 
1871 | 9 365 | 850 13 243 4;707 | 119,238 

en 365 | 887 14 274 =| 55717 | 142,071 





* Abstract of paper in the Echo des Mines et de la Metallurgie, from the Minutes and Pro- 
ceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, of London, edited by James Forrest, Secretary. 
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CAUSES OF EXPLOSIONS IN MINES, 


Mr. W. Galloway, in Nature, has the following seasonable remarks on this 


subject : 


Before the invention of the safety lamp, the only means of guarding against 
the ignition of firedam; consisted in the employment of an apparatus called the 


‘*steel mill.” The light obtained by its aid was feeble and uncertain, and Mr. 


Buddle informs us that explosions were known to have been caused by the sparks | J 
When Davy made his brilliant invention in 1815-16, the steel 
mill was laid aside for ever, and it was then imagined that colliery explosions 


emitted by it. 


had also become phenomena belonging to a past order of things. So confident, 


indeed, was Davy in the efficacy of his lamp, that he believed it could be safely 


employed for carrying on work in an explosive atmosphere. But one explosion 


followed another in an apparently unaccountable manner ; and a select commit- 
In 


tee was appointed in 1835 to inquire into the nature of accidents in mines. 
1850 Mr. Nicholas Wood made a series of experiments, which proved that when 


a Davy lamp is subjected to an explosive current traveling at the rate of 8 or 9 


feet per second, the flame soon passes through the wire gauze. This was cor- 


roborated about 1867 by experiments conducted by a committee of the North 


of England Institute of Mining Engineers. In 1872-73, the writer demonstra 


ted, also by experiment, that when a lamp burning in explosive gas is traversed 


by a violent sound-wave, such as that produced by a blasting shot, the same re- 
sult follows, that is, ignition is communicated to the outside atmosphere. 

The atmosphere of a part of a mine may become explosive before the men es- 
cape, either by the sudden influx of a quantity of firedamp from some natural 


cavity in which it had existed in a state of tension, or by a partial cr total cessa- 


tion of the ventilating current ; and I propose to consider how such an event 
could produce an explosion, supposing all the men to be provided with safety- 
lamps. This will bappen (1) if the inflammable gas passes over a furnace at the 
bottom of the upcast ; (3) if it is carried against a Davy or Clanny lamp ata 
greater velocity than 7 teet per second, or it the lamp is traversed by a sound- 
wave ; (2) if a blasting shot is fired directly into it ; and, lastly, if it reaches a 
safety-lamp that has been opened by one of the men. 

The means that have been provided for guarding against these contingencies 
are as follows :—(1) Furnaces have to a large extent been replaced by ventilat- 
ing fans in fiery collieries. (2) Davy and Clanny lamps are still almost 
universally employed. (3) Shot-firing, having been found to originate 
many explosions, although probably in a manner not yet understood by most 
people, is now carried on under certain restrictions which are still insufficient. 
(4) Much nonsense has been taiked and written about miners opening their 
lumps. The present flimsy pretense for a lock is not a necessity but a cheap 
convenience ; and who is responsible if say 100 men are killed through its be- 
ing opened by one? Isthere no responsibility attached to the owners or the 
legislature for placing the lives of ninety-nine innocent men in danger? I think, 
surely, tuereis. The influence of changes of weather on the internal condition 
of mines has been remarked since the remotert times, and for the last fifty 
or sixty years at least many have asserted that firedamp is more prevalent 
when the barometer is low than in the opposite case. When vigorous artificial 
means of ventilation are employed, and ordinary skill practiced in distributing 
the air, the effects of change of weather become much less perceptible. If a 
large proportion of explosions can be shown to occur simultaneously with, and 
theretor, presumably, in consequence of, those atmospheric changes that would 
tend to augment the amount of firedamp in the workings, there 1s a strong ar- 
gument in tavor of the supposition that they are preventible, and cannot there- 
tore ve considered as accidents in the true sense of the term. With this object 
in view, diagrams have been made from time to time by Mr. R. H. Scott and 
myselt, and alsoyby one or two others, showing the connection that exists be- 
tween the two classes of phenomena, and an examination of these is sufficient 
to convince unbiased persons that there isa striking coincidence between the ex- 
plosious and the favorable atmospherical conditions. A general rule was in- 
serted in the Coal Miners’ Regulation Act (1872) making it compulsory for mine- 
owners to place a barometer and thermometer at the entrance to every mine in 
the coal-measures. It has always been difficult, and sometimes impossible, for 
mining men to give an adequate reason for the extent of great explosions; and 
more especially when it is known that, imme.wiately beforehand, little or no in- 
flammable gas has been present in the workings. The reports of the Inspectors 
of mines bear ample testimony to the correctness of this statement. In Sep- 
tember, 1844, before the appointment of inspectors of mines, Lyell and Fara- 
day were sent to Haswell Colliery by the Home Secretary to report on an ex- 
plosion that had just taken place there. Iam unable to quote from their offi- 
cial report, but I am tirmly convinced that the following sentences taken from 
their article on the subject in the Philosophical Magazine, 1845, is the true key to 
a solution of the problem as regards both the mode of occurrence and means 
to be used for the purpose of avoiding great explosions in fature. The sen- 
tences referred to are these :—‘* In considering the extent of the fire for the mo- 
ment of explosion, it is not to be supposed that firedamp is its only fuel ; the 
coaldust swept by the rush of wind and flame from the floor roof, and walls of 
the works, would instantly take fire and burn, if there were oxygen enough in 
the air to support its combustion; and we found the dust adhering to the face of the 
pillars, props, and walls in the direction of, and on theside towards the explosion 
increasing gradually to a certain distance as we neared the place of ignition. This 
deposit was in some parts half an inch, und in others about an inch thick ; 
it adhered together in a friable coked state; when examined with the glass it 
presented the fused round form of burnt coaldust, and when examined chemi- 
cally, and compared with the coal itself reduced to powder, was found de- 
prived of th- greater portion of bitumen, and in some cases entirely destitute of 
it.” About three years ago M. Vital, Ingenieur des Mines in France, showed 
that a flame resemblipg that produced bya blasting shot which blows out the 
tamping is greatly lengthened in an atmosphere containing a cloud of coaldust; 
and soon afterwards the writer ascertained that air containing a small portion of 
firedamp (less than one per cent. by volume) becomes highly inflammable when 
coaldust is mixed with it. These discoveries complete what Lyell and Faraday 
began, and show how explosions of any conceivable magnitude may occur in 
mines containing dry coaldust. A blasting shot or asmall local explosion of fire- 
damp, or a naked light exposed when a cloud of coaldust is raised up by a fall 
of roof in air already containing a little firedamp, is sufficient to initiate them, 
and when once they are begun, they become self-sustaining. Out of many 
hundred collieries known to me, there is not, to my knowledge, a single damp 
one in which a great explosion has happened ; while, on the other hand, there 
is a considerable number of very dry ones in which explosions, causing the 
deaths of from 12 to 178 men at a time, have occurred. 



























NOTES. 


INFLUENCE OF TREES ON MOISTURE.—M. Fautrat has made observations in 
French forests, to determine the influence of trees on the distribution of rain and 
moisture. He finds that forests receive more rain than open plains, and pines 
more than leafy trees. Pines retain more than half of the water that is precipi- 
tated upon them, while leafy trees allow 58 per cent. to reach the ground. Pines, 
therefore, furnish the best shield against sudden inundations, and the best means 


for giving freshness and humidity to a climate like that of Algiers.—Franklin Inst. 
our. 


AN EXTENSIVE CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATION.—A large number of working 
men in Pittsburg have organized a co-operative enterprise on a grand scale, and 
have purchased over twelve thousand acres of iron and coal lands in West Vir- 
ginia on which to try their experiment. The par value of shares is fifty dollars, 
payable in easy installments, and no man is allowed to own more than four 
shares of stock. Each shareholder is to obtain a town lot (the town is to be 
built), five acres of land, and a share in the profits of the enterprise, and is to be 
entitled to employment by the assuciation in preference to any one not a mem- 
ber. The business of the association will be the mining and making of iron and 
coke and the manufacture of glass, the tract of land which they have purchased 
being specially adapted fox these enterprises. They have also leased mines and 
other property necessary to carry ontheir work. Trade papers represent that 
their property is good, and the experiment will be watched with interest. If the 
association is honestly and economically managed, the men should be able to at 
least support themselves by their labor ; but the history of the iron trade in the 
last few years does not encourage the hope that they will be able to divide 
much profit on the capital invested. 


RELATIVE Cost OF WATER AND STEAM PoWERS.—The cost of ‘the water power 
equipment at Lowell, was, for canals and dams, $100, and for wheels, etc., anoth- 
er $100, per horse power. But this, as a first experiment, was more costly than 
a similar equipment need be. AtSaco, the expense incurred was $175 per horse 
power ; but at a later period, for turbines with high heads, the expense would be 
less. A construction and equipment, solidly carried out, with the latest improve- 
ment in wheels, would not cost over $200 per horse power, and would, under 
favorable circumstances, cost less. An estimate at Penobscot was for $112.50 
per horse power. If the construction be with wooden dams, and the equipment 
with lower grade wheels, then the cost would be about $50 per horse power ; and 
although the construction would be less permanent than the more solid, it would 
outlast any steam apparatus. On the other hand, Fall River estimates of steam 
equipment, exclusive of foundations and engine houses, run from $100 to $115 per 
horse power. A Boston authority gives $115 per horse power for nominal 300 
horse power and upward, inclusive of foundations and masonry. Similarly, a 
Portland authority places it at $100 per horse power. The actual cost of steam 
equipment in the water works of various cities of the United States, varies from 
$150 to $300 per horse power.—The Water Power, Maine. 


QUICKSILVER MINING EXTRAORDINARY.—The Virginia City Enterprise gives 
an account of a novel method of obtaining quicksilver pursued by a couple of 
ingenious Germans: Each man is provided with a half-inch iron rod about ten 
feet in length. At the upper end the rod is so bent asto form a loop or eye large 
enough to admit the hand, while at the lower end is a copper head about a foot 
in length, shaped like the head of a soldering iron, and weighing some ten pounds. 
This head has a large octagonal bulge in the middle, and in each of its eight faces 
isa cavity about an inch in depth and nearly three-quarters of an inch in diame- 
ter atthetop. In working the men gointo the bed of the river, and work their 
probes down into the sand, mud, or gravel, as the case may be, and then begin 
churning. As they thus churn the quicksilver movestoward and into the hole,and 
either sticks to the sides of the ‘* bob,” or is caught in small cavities. The ‘* bob” 
is frequently lifted from the hole and cleanedof the amalgam it has accumulated 
by means of asmall scraper. The cavities are more for use in catching the 
quicksilver that flows in at the sides of the hole where the ground is shaken than 
for collecting amalgam, As there are hundreds and hundreds cf tons of quick- 
silver in the bed of the river, all of which contains more or less gold and silver, 
the two ‘‘ bobbers” are doubtless making excellent wages. 


THE SILVER MINEs OF FamMatTiINa.—Don Vicente Almonacid left his native town 
of Rioja in 1853, and penniless as Whittington, in quest of fortune in strange lands. 
He labored with such industry at Copiapo that in 1857 he had become manager of 
a mine in which 300 men were working. In 1859 he proceeded to San Juan and 
started a house of business, but was ruined by the civil wars, and returned to 
Rioja in 1861 as poor as he had left it eight years before. His mining experience 
in Chili now served him, and ke began working at Famatina. In 1872 he arrived 
at Buenos Ayres with eight chests of raw mineral ores, and vainly tried to get up 
a eaneneey. No one would even advance him the freight to send the chests to 
Europe. Then an experienced Anglo-Brazilian miner, in the person of Mr. Tre- 
loar, took up the matter and proceeded to Chilecito, where he began working 
rich ores, and is now putting up a quartz crushing mill for auriferous 
ores, which he reports rich and abundant. Meantime, Mr. Almonacid went 
to Europe, but could find no onein London and Paris to believe in Famatina, until 
he met Mr. Parchappe, who agreed to risk £10,000 in the business. So successful 
has the venture proved that at present the various mining works at Famatina 
represent an effective capital of £300,000, This has infused new life into the Prov- 
ince of Rioja. Messrs. Parchappe and Almonacid have alread; exported to Eu- 
rope silver ores representing 15,000 marks, but the cost ofland arriage and ocean 
freight has swamped the proceeds, as the metal was ‘“‘in bruto.” Hence they 
have found it necessary to construct mining furnaces at great expense, which are 
recently completed. ere they can turn out 100 lbs. pure silver every 24 hours. 
They have petitioned Congress for a subsidy.—Jron. 


ASSAY DEPARTMENT OF THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 


This department is opened for the benefit of miners, prospectors, and others 
interested in minerals. 

Replies will be made in these columns, and without charge, to questions asked 
regarding the natural and commercial value of minerals, and of samples sent. 


Assays determining the actual composition and value of ores will be made at the 
following rates: 


PE PONE. aceswocnsanenceesces On tn 1 I TE GO oie iicinisnicccinicdcccccs $1 so 
Ft | MR cusaucesnscsneusbavnk 1 50 AD hae Spar sekesabeeaWssann 3 00 
* <Gleld end aliver.........s.00- ie 1 ROO IIIB, oo oc vcccssccccensecsscs 3 00 
Pe SR she lanecs schchenssaun 2 00 | ee rae 5 00 


Where reply by letter is desired, an additional charge of 50 cents should be 
inclosed. 


The amount should invariably accompany the order, and expressage or postage 
must always be prepaid. 
Communications, samples, etc., to be addressed to 
estern Office, 
ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, 
Denver, Colorado. 
OR 
ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, 
(P. O. Box 4404.) 27 Park Place, New York. 
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STATISTICS OF COAL PRODUCTION. 


This is the onlu Report published that gives full and accurate 
returns of the production of our Anthracite mines. 


Comparative Statement for the week ending Dec. 29, and 
years from Jan rst. 


Awaiting the decision on the combination question, 
there has been no business, and, as the news of the 


cannot be known until to-morrow. 
New York. 












































Seenet a.ssoth. | \ sys. Wholesale Prices of Bituminous Coal. 
Week. ; Year. | Week.| Year. Domestic Gas Coals. 
ee ee en a ree Sap ee At the Ship- Alongside 
Wyoming Region. roe Per ton of 2240 Ib. ping Ports. in New York. 
D. & H. Canal Co....... 67,63 1) 1,929,248) 73,843) 2,006,5°9 | Westmoreland and Penn. at Greenwich, 
D. L. & W. RR. Co......| 60,090 2.057,524| 38.263 2,005,969 PMID oasis 5c cncsssenececcessccse $4 70 $5 50 
Penn. Coal Co Rerieecss 341506 7,004,583! 14.447, 1,086,477 rr “s at 8. Amboy. 5 oo 5 50 
L. V. RR. Co.......... -| 27,707) 937,237) 5,880) 953,347 | Kanawha at Richmond........... ..... 4 10 5 40 
P & N.¥.RR.Co......| 227) 42,618)” 560! 26,86: | Red Bank Cannel Pa. at Philadelphia... 8 00 8 50 
C. RR. of N.J.......... --| 1)34¢,841| 46,866, 1,422,279 | Youghiogheny, Waverly Co., at Balt... 4 50 5 65 
Penn. Canal Co......... -+{ 34231) ee 4°7;527 | Despard, Wat V8... .c..cce ovecsccce 450 6 00 
Soe -~ |_ ~~ |""_._ |-_—__~_ | Murphy Run, West Va., at Baltimore... 4 so 5 85 
s j | 190,161 7,692,082) 179,864! 7,910,965 | Fairmount, West Va., “ OP. in OO 5 70- 
Lehigh Region. . | Newburg Orrel, Md.“ BOY ceria 6 00 
L. V.RR.Co.... ....... $57,605| 3.355.035, 33,507| 2,839,553 | Cannelton Cannel, West Va............ .... 10 00 
C. RR. of N. ccs! wget t.---| 1,502,017, 23,739) 1,407,753 “ Splint ‘© at Richmond. 6 oo 7 00 
DBD. 8. & W.B. RR....... We. 345473 | 402! 41,736 “ Gas Coal at Richmond...... 400 5 65 
— |__| |". | Peytona Cannel W. Va. at Richmond... .... 10 00 
J : 57,605 | 4,895,525) 57,645) 4,289,242 
Schuylkill Region. | Manufacturing and Steam Coals. 
P. & R. RR.Co........ | 112,296 6,834,195, 51,621) 4,935,40T | Cumberland at Georgetown and Alex- 
Shamokin & Lykens Val.| *....| ©91,342| 7,434) 939723] andria, Va.........0..0ecceceeceees 285@310 © 4 35@4 50 
aTee |__| gg, | Cumberland, at Baltimore............ 310@3 25 4 35@4 50 
Sullivan Regt 112,296) 7,525,537] 59055) 5,874,624 | Clearfield f. o. b. Canton, Baltimore..3 25@....  4"35@4 50 

1 UbeVaN LEgrOn. | Clearfield “‘ Eureka” and * Franklin” at mines 

Sul. & Erie RR. Co...... 595; 21,605 157| 30,710 RCT a NS fo ccc cadena sociecemen: 75¢.; f.0.b. 
Totai Rr ore a a1 '28 ~ | Baltimore and Philadelphia per ton of 2,240 lb., $3.25 ; f.0.b. 
ODE cs ninvdesiew crises 360,557 20,134-749) 296.7211 105,341 | South Amboy, $4.25 ; alongside at New York, $4.50. 

Increase........... ne! wee. | 2,029.408| sso] Foreign Gas Coals. 

MING nis kde wsonne Sed on Sele Sterling. Am. cur’cy 
Teepe ps eee a eee Tee te eae ne ee ee en eee y i -on-Tyne...... 8/6@ @ 

The above table does not include the amount of coal con” pyres Toston ar gatig  3 ata , wae : “ a 
sumed and sold at the mines, which is about five per cent. Ince Hall Cannel “s 35/6 18 00 
of the whole production. “Gas Cannel “ a 25/6 10@10 53 

* ze reports have not heen received for the past two | Scotch Gas Cannel, at Glasgow, nominal, 25/ 7 50 
weeks a 

. Gold. 

+ This report was not recetved this week. Block House. at Cow Bay, N.S......... 175 45° 

+ These reports are not complete. oe = ye — is = #25 
Perth Amboy business: See aera = 5c +% 

pa “ sho Tons Lingan, at Lingan Bay....... 175 coe 
eee or the WOOK... 2... eee eee. 21,803 International mines at Sydney......... 175 450 
Ss 4 RT CWI. oc a ccccc.ccacacceas 21,164 Pictou, Vale mines, St Picted...... ccc ec 2 0O 470° 
RiWN RIES BO ican cs vidcaedncestantc 94,607 














Retail Prices 
Receipts of Coal at Boston, for the week ending Dec. 28 
and veurs from dan. 1. 7 Anthractte. 
-—__—_—_- Per 2000 Ibs. Grate and Egg. Stove. Chestnut. 
T t Ib 1877. 1876. Pittston coal. delivered .... ........ 450 $450 $4 50 
ons OF 2,240 1D. aa; Sun | ak. Lack. coal, delivered below sgth St. 4 oo 400 4.00 
eek.) Year. | Week.) Year. | *Wilkes-Barre. delivered............ 4 25 4 50 4 00 
oo From ek Jom -|———— | *ehigh and Locust Mountain, del'd. 423 4 50 400 
Alexandria and Georgetown) ---| 88,122 g62| 61,853 * These prices are for coal delivered below Canal Street 
Philadelphis. .......000+.» ee} 6,770} 656,837} 2,180] 6:7,052 | The prices for coal delivered above that point are soc. per ton 
ree coe] 157,582] 1,546] 147,827 | More, 
Other places...... ....2:.- 1,038] 271,88: 3,06:! 290,395 Bituminous. 
Great Britam.............. 1,182] 24,960 200 5,934 Delivered, per ton of 2000 Ib. 
TROVE ROOUR. .0.0565 sescices 245) 41.822 168} 25.15y 
\esentaeees Pa eeree alsa AL nn Orr’ Goa. ~~ 00 —- en... abate $11 00 
RI oes ih : bi § Liverpool House Cannel 18 0° | Red Bank Cannel..... 7 0 
9123511,279,264! _7.917]1)148,220 American * rr oo | Cumberland...... 9 20 
Coal — by > a York Central Railroad.—The | Cannelt’n Block, or splintro 00 | 
amount «fceal carried by this railroa. for the year endin 
September 30. 1877, was 772,16 tons as against 1,043,107 tn Maltimore. Fa: 2, eM. 


for the corresponding time in 1876, showing a decrease of 
270.191 tons for 1877. 


The production of Bituminous Coal for the 
week ending Dec, 2) was as follows : 


Specially reported by Messrs. E. STABLER Jr., & Co. 


Wholesale Prices per ton of 2,240 lb. 
Hard White Ash, Free Burning White ash, Shamokin, etc. 








IN CARS AT DEPOT. 

Tons of 2,000 |b., except where otherwise designated. Lump and Steamboat... .$3 60 ; Stove............... «2. $3 85 

Cumberland Region, Md.. Week, Tons. Year,Tons. | Broken........+-.......- 5 OS | COMME. 65 iecsccease 3 50 
a = aa Ib... a orssnsttbaweinveness 15,202 2,690,006 | BGS 2.0. ccsccscccvcceces 3°75 

relay legion, Pa. 7 
Barclay RR. tons of 2,240]b.............. 6,662 336,009 ae" — pega, 

Broad Yop Region, Pa. : SINR 6 io cesccecenecsacd NN ooiciieiicccicivn. weecnens 4 05 
Huntingdon and Broad Top RR.......... 2,914 140,143 | B&X-seeeeeeeeeeeeeeee vee 4 05 | Chestnut ................ 3 95 
PRE I TOR aaa w'ns os neeincieisjoinis.05-<'s 1,223 51,415 | From yard or wharf to dealers, 5c. 75c. per ton additional for 
cans — Region, Pa. is all kinds and sizes. 

Rta sae esat biweesnawssediccdee 1,116 I 
*Tyrone and Clearfield aan amen Chicago, Ill. Dec. 31, 1877. 

Allegheny Region, Pa : — reported by Messrs. RENo & LitTLe. 
i es 4,052 175,647 Retail prices of coal delivered per ton of 2,000 Ib. 

Pittsburg Region, Pa. r Lackawanna Stove...... $6 75 | Erie and Brier Hill .-.. $5 50 
WOON OID UIE 65 ico vosssknsscieaceocties 4,08 179433 “© Chestnut ...... 6 75 | Wilmington and Ill:3 50@4 oo 
*Southwest Penn. RR.......... .....00 685 37:453 “ Grate...-...... 6 75 | Blossburgh......++. 6 so 
*Penn & Westmoreland gas coal, Pa. RR.. 23,595 732,786 “ Eegg.... «2... 6 so| Piedmont .. .... . 7 5° 
*Pennsylvania RR............ Lahins nese 7,017 367,592 


* For the week ending Dec 14. 
The Production of Coke forthe week ending Dec. 14 


Cincinnati, O. Dec. 31, 1877. 
Specially reported by the Consolidated Coal and Mining Co. 














Tons of 2,000 lb. Week. Year. AFLOAT. DELIVERED. 
I I BIE oes. 65 onan oknss mass odeean 824 aaa Per per ton <a per = 
Southwent Penn. TE... 5. osccsescccscs 14,539 598.783 — 2.000 Ib. f - = ers 
Penn & Westmoreland Region, Penn. RR. 1,147 62,672 inal oe of ck . wi o mi 
pe eS ran + 6893 104,700 oughiogheny _ —_ ~ S a 
ORES swan cenicastnideedassawcdsets a : slack.....4}@C- 1 25 8c. 
- = a Ses,085 Camden, W. Va..........- i I 94 1c 
Peytona Cannel......... 3 71 18¢. 
COAL TRADE REVIEW. Connellavilie coke....... ... 3 60 roc 
Youghiogheny coke..... 5c. 2 64 ac. 
New York, Friday Evening, Jan. 4, 1878. Anthracite per ton of 2,000 Ib. 
Wholesale. Retail. 
Anthracite. Wilkes-Barre and Lackawanna (all sizes)..... $5 50 7 00 
As anticipated, the adjourned meeting of the repre- | Lehigh......-...-...-+--eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eens 6 50 7 50 


sentatives of the coal companies, held in Philadelphia, 
adjourned sine die, without accomplishing anything. 
Forty-eight hours’ time was given the Lehigh Valley 


Hamilton, Ont. Dec. 31, 1877. 
Specially reported by H. BARNARD. 
Retail Prices, Delivered per ton of 2,000 lb. 


Vilkes-B. Grate $5 lehigh Lump............$6 oo 
Railroad Co. to call another meeting to accept 1834 Ser. wm CC Egg _ i Brier Hill... panacea a 5° 
i : ss = Stove 5 25} Massillon................ 45° 

per cent. of the total business. At a meeting of the} { “ Nut : = ae... <a 


Lehigh operators, held at Bethlehem to-day, Messrs. 
Linderman and Wilbur, who represented the Lehigh 
interests at the Philadelphia meeting on Wednesday, 
were sustained, and the meeting adjourned. It does 


Louisville, Ky. Dec. 3t, 1877. 
Specially reported by Messrs. ByRNES & SPEED. 
Wholesale per bushel of 72 Ib. 


; : = a PIE asc scence: oes 8c. | Raymond City.. 00007 HKC. 
not seem possible that further consideration will now | Ashland (Ky.)..........+- 7 | Kentucky, oncars...... 8 
be given to the subject of a ccal combination this Retail. 
year. Uponthis we can congratulate the coal trade | Pittsburg .............-- $3 oo | Anthracite, perton...... 7 50 
as a whole, at the same time sympathizing with the ne mond City eG ad pr — hers ag 7: 
incurables. Pittsburg nut..........+ 2 50 










Lehigh meeting came late this afternoon, its effect 











Milwaukee, Wis. Dec. 31, 1877. 


Specially reported by Messrs. R. P. ELmore & Co. 
Retail price per ton of 2,000 Ib. 


Anthracite, egg, chestnut, and stove 


Pitan ant 2 Saale asker $6 50 

Lehigh lump.... ...... $7 00 | Connellsville coke on RR. 
TRAE SIU os occ ccs ceaws Sage) © WWie nc. .cccucan ceeds $7 25 
| Straitsville ............ 4 80 


Pittston, Pa. Dec. 31, 1877. 
Pennsylvania Coal Company’s Coalir. yard, ton of 2000 Ib. 


Retail. 
Ege, ate Ge DAO: oi ciscccdacelacaccssusesusweakdaers $2 25 
Chestnut 
NS oat tle dactnneyiaioda” dna vunwecerdes aesBOscda guncean 


Delivered, fifty cents per ton additional 


Richmond, Va. Dec. 31, 1877. 
Specially reported by S. H. HAwEs, Dealer in Coal. 
Per ton of 2,240 Ib., f. 0. b. 


Kanawha Cannel....... $9 00 | New River Bituminous. $3 70 
Coalburg Splint........ 5 70 | Clover Hill Coal........ 00 
Lewiston “  o.ccccce 5 70| Norwood Gas & Steam 
Kanawha Gas Coal. ... 4 90 COND ios ct cvccnnanmnas 2 70 
San Francisco, Cal, 
From the Commercial Herald of Dec. 27, 1877. 
Coat-—-Imports from January 1 to Dec. 1: 

Tons. Tons. 
Anthracite .......... 19,691, Vancouver Island. ..94,501 
Australian........... 80,406 Rocky Mountain.... 123 
COON DOW 5. 6.cccvuecce 27,581 Saghalien........... 190 
Cumberland......... 10,608 Seattle.............. 94,491 
La “ere 89,362'Bellingham Bay.....10,475 
Ce ioenctcckasodeee S x40'Tone: Cab. . ccsecsace 3,008 
Mt. Diablo, ........<<6<0 87,755 Carbondale, Cal. .... 177 


The market seems to be hardening for Wallsend and 
other first-class household coals. The weather thus 
far during the fall and winter months has, until the 
past few days, been so mild that the house demand 
has been exceedingly light; but now that cool weather 
has set in the demand increases, and prices are the 
turn dearer. Messrs. Wm. T. Coleman & Co. adver- 
tise full supplies of anthracite from the mines of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Companies, 
consisting of lump, steamboat, egg, stove, and nut. 
The nominal price of all this hard coal is $13@$14. 
Imports during the week comprise the tollowing car- 
goes: Ship The Douglas, 2,053 tons Wallsend from 
Newcastle: bark Columbia, from Sydney, 1,224 tons; 
this cargo, which comes to us via Honolulu, was con- 
ditionally sold, we believe, to arrive, at $7.25, but now 
that itis here is not wanted. The Harvest Home, 
from Seattle, has 980 tons; the Frank Austin, from 
Sydney, has 910 tons shale and 146 tons coal; the 
Laura May, from Coos Bay, has 350 tons. The cargo 
of West Hartley of 1,200 tons, per Cochrina, is said to 
have been sold at $8.50. The bark Cassandra has 
2,000 tons Nanaimo. The quality of this British Co- 
Jumbia product is not surpassed by any in the market. 
The out-turn of the Seattle mines, Washington Ter- 
ritory, promise a large increase in 1878. The ship El 
Dorado is to hand with 1,700 tons Seattle. 


Sandusky, O. Dec. 31, 1877. 
Specially reported by C. E. BLack, Agt. Con. Coal & Mg. Co 
We quote coal on cars at Sandusky, as follows : 


Per ton of 2,000 lbs. 


Anthracite. 
Grate. Egg. Stove. Chestnut 
RON Siicccs csccrenasncaewas $6 50 $650 $650 $650 
Wilkes-Batre.... 6.66 iccec<ccees 575 575 5 75 5 75 
RASCRAWEMG 5. co: cccices ccs 575 575 575 5 75 
Bituminous. 
pL are $3 00 | Straitsville.... ........ $2 70 
Ac co cccedvscines F 95 | CONOG o.o 6 oicicccdces 270 
Hocking Valley.......... D GO: | TENGEN oo aies cine isleisin's 475 


Prices retailed delivered 50c.@75c. above car prices. 


St. Louis, Mo. Dec. 31, 1877. 


Reported by Jas, J. SyLvEsTER. Secretary of the Anthracite 
Coal Association. 


Retail prices, delivered. Ton of 2,000 Ib. 


ANTHRACITE. per ton. 
Lackawanna....... $8 oo@8 so | Schuykill... .... 8 c0o@ 8 50 
Wilkes-Barre ...... 8 o0@8 50| Lehigh............ g 00@ g 57 

BITUMINOUS. 
MINE 55 5 ien5 <caxsd g oo | Big Muddy......... 3 00 
EES oincccincccccce 4 50 | Illinois Coals....... 2 50@3 oo 
Indiana Block........... 4 00 | Connellsville Coke. 6 50 


Toledo, Ohio. 


Specially reported by Messrs. GosLine & BARBOUR. 
We report prices of coal oncars at Toledo as fullows: 


Dec. 31, 1877. 


Ton of 2,000 Ib. 


Straitsville lump........ $2 70 | Hocking Valley nu:.. ... 2 30 
= WE ccasinee 2 30| Massillon lump. ........ 3 00 
Shawnee lump.........- 2 70} Cumberland............. 5 40 


WR, cvccew 2 30| Blossburg................ 
Hocking Valley lump... 2 7 


Oo 
Prices of hard coal on cars at Toledo are as follows 
Ton of 2,000 Ib. 


Grate, Egg. Chestnut Stove. 
DUNN sooo Be teeen 08 $5 55 $5 55 $5 70 $5 80 
Wilkes-Barre ......... 5 35 5 55 5 7° 5 80 
Lackawanna..........- 5 55 5 55 5 70 5 80 
DI a  cateien sense 15 6 15 6 30 6 40 


For retail delivery in city the prices are as follows : Stove 


and chestnut $6.45 ; grate and egg, $6.20 per ton ; Lehigh, 6oc. 


r ton additional. : 
Prices soft coal f. 0. b. vessel for Lake shipments will be from 
15 to 2cc. per ton more than prices on cars. 
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Freights 
Per ton of 2240 lb. 
Representing the latest actual charters to Jan. 3, 1378. 









































} j-ez 
. | jees 
2 a | £5 
<= 5 Vena 
= z 5 | -2 
= | @ e |igss. 
PorTs. Ss 5 Pp INES 
. a 5 jets 
- = c |eses 
3 S 2 |ERES 
i - - mo ee 
mn a ~ ans 
PoE 5 I —— 
Augusta, Me.......... = 225 
Re oe 
Alexandria, Va....... am 
Brooklyn, N.Y....- — ae 
Bangor, Me.... ..... t 60 
PR PED ss s0wesecnmss I 50 
Baltimore............ en ian i 
Boston, Mass......... 2 00 175(@ 190 I 50 
Bridgeport, Ct........ 1 40 70 
SEG Bi ntnscees | go 
Beverly, Mass........ be | 150 
Cambridge, Mass. a ‘ I 50 
Charleston, 8.C....... 3 
Danversport, Mass. ... pose 
East Cambridge, Mass Le 
Fredericksburg, Va.. oe ; snes 
SO eee 175 1 50 | go 
Gloucester.........+.. ae hy 66% 
Georgetown, D.C ....| = | 
Hartford, IR wxsses | as ae 
eee pees wien aeree Eee 
ee ae ak ks Oh oe 
Jersey City........... eyes. | 40 
Ligue, PAROS .........- | : 
Marblehead, Mass. “| bs 
Middletown.......... |} go 
Milton Mass.......... sie 
Nantucket, Mass..... | pee go 
New Bedford......... 145(@ 156 I 50 | go 
Newburyport.... .... eS om | 175 
ee ves 1 40 70 
New London......... 1 50 70 
PROMO 5220 s0 cess BAe bies go 
SE MEE ccsns«nebne rites oe ere 4° 
New Orleans, La...... sean aan eseky iE ; 
| pie oo | | :* 
en eee “ 1 60 |} | go 
Norwalk, Conn ...... | oe 1 60 | | 100 
Philadelphia. ......... | ce, ee is 
OO EE | 2 00 | 1 8o | 1 50 
Portsmouth, N. ee, pee 1 go | 2 65 
Providence ........... 150@155 1 50 | go 
Quincy Point, Mass . ues E ves | a“ 
Rockport... .....00e. ee | 
Richmond, Va........ 125@ 130 | 
DRED snc ssn wcvndsrene ieee | 75 
Salem, Mass.......... ban | | 50 
Saybrook, Mass....... ere Sele 
Savannah, Ga....... | eae | iY Boe 
Somerset, Mass....... | go 
ee | vite - re 
OS eS | | 1 60 
Washington.......... 
Wilmington, N.C.... ‘| aac | piece! 
Wilmivgton, Del.) | 90 


* And discharging and towing. +t And discharging. ¢ And 
towing. § 3c per bridge extra. 





1RON MARKET REVIEW. 


New York. 


FRIDAY EVENING, Jan. 4, 1878. 

American Pig.—The market is without any 
life, preparations are making by several companies, 
lately dormant, to increase their make the coming 
season, and others who failed, and some who partially 
did so, have reorganized, ard are ready to resume pro- 
duction. There is not the same vitality amongst con- 
sumers, and unless business revives, stocks must accu- 
mulate. Prices are unchanged. 

Scotch Pig.—Thisarticle is dull and unchanged, 
prices the same, viz. Eglinton, $24; Glengarnock, 
$24,50, and Coltness, $26, Stock here amounts to 
about: 2,000 tons. 
= Rails.—We learn of sales of 600 tonsof 561b., and 
500 tons of 4olb. steel rails, on terms, withheld. The 
market remains about as reported a week ago. The 
inquiry for steel rails is quite active, and we have ru- 
mors of important contracts pending. We quote, for 
immediate delivery, $40 to $43. We are reported a 
sale of 2,000 tons of iron rails, on Western account, on 
private terms. 

@ld Rails are dull and nominal, quotations 
range from $18 to $18.50, 

Wrought Scrap is nominal at $22 to $22.50. 





Baltimore, Md. Dec. 31, 1877 
Specially reported by Messrs. R. C. Horrman & Co. 


The prospect for improvement in the pig iron 
market is not encouraging, trade dull, and prices un- 
changed. We quote : 


Baltimore Charcoal. ...$29@30 | Mottled and White.$14@15 00 


Virginia Charcoal..... 28@30 | CharcoalC.B.Blooms 50@,55 00 
Anthracite No. 1....... 19@20 ag ** Billetts. 55@060 00 

- i eT 18@ig | Refined Blooms.... 45@50 00 
Anthracite No. 3....... 17@18 | 

Buflalo. Jan. 2, 1878. 
Specially reported by PaLen & Burns. 

No, 2 Bx Pomeary...... 000 .ccccssece PUP wns seneeecscons $20 or 
No, 2 - a aneseseen eKbee bbs04bsSirbae ed sane 19 gt 





Gray forge 


CLG PEEK ee hebNeSSeee navuhsepeteesedewetenes + 18 or 
American Scotch A 1 Foundry. .............ccccceccees 24 25 
Cherry Valley Br A Uvchbnehtiieesekaanee nies 23 25 

- oe eee ORS; °C senceasceeateaseaceeen 22 25 


Per gross ton 4 months delivery here. 
Cincinnati, O. Dec. 31, 1877. 


Specially reported by Messrs. TraBerR & AUBERY, commis 
sion merchants for the sale of pig iron, blooms, ore, etc. 


CHARCOAL. 
Hanging Rock No. 1 Foundry and Bx ..$23 00@23 50—4 mos 
ee PS Be er eae 22 00@ ....—4 M08 
| - Soft Silver Gray........... 21 00/422 Co—4 MOS 
- Paso bik tect iesanacaek 18 00@.20 oo-——4 Mos 
Tennessee, No. 1 Foundry............... 22 00@, ....—4 Mos 
= goes Se EE ee 21 0o@ ....—4 MOS 
- MAMih can ccxeebantseiaees 18 00@ig co—4 MOS 
STONE COAL. 
210s SEG osc ca cae neccccad 20 00@20 50--4 Mos 
= ae ~ '“Givntéuvkeesasbewatece 19 00@19 50—4 Mos 
re i = ASAE ES NEN SD) Sa shinaRd cere we 18 00@18 50—4 mos 
| Ps MRE ake babs enake cots seven eck 18 00@18 50—4 mos 
| COKE, 
| Ohio & W. Va. No. 1 Foundry........... 21 00@22 so—4 MOB 
oe ce ee Pe eee ee 20 00@21 co—4 Mos 
” ” Mv kue keknske wow aaes 18 00(@19 00-4 Mos 
CAR-WHEEL, 
= 2c]z -SUVIUS 
Hanging Rock, C. B. ; yo ly a" (38 oo@ .... —4 mos 
Maryland, * Amherst & Cedar Pt. 37 0o@ ....—4 mos 
Missouri, OF IR na vac aia 31 CO@ ....—4 Mos 
Alabama, “ “Woodstock.......... 32 00@ ....—4 mos 
BLOOMS. 
EIN osc cand danviwkcnnceameh baxeweke 45 00@50 oo—cash. 
SCRAP IRON. 
REE Cb akin iu bubs boked bees eer hGEwee 400.@ 45¢.— ** 
MINE. ccenkdincentcecnsredeoneener oe 6244¢.@ 1 0o— * 


Chattanvoga, Tenn,, ‘Dec. 31, 1877. 
Specially reported by J. F. James, dealer in pig iron, ores, ete 
The iron trade in all its branches has been very dul 

during the past week. What few shipments have 
been are to supply immediate wants. No improve- 
ment in pig iron may be looked for until early in the 
spring. A considerable quantity of the previous blast 
of ‘** Rising Fawn” mill iron which has been lying 
at the A. & C. RR. here for some months past is re- 
ported to have changed hands at a very low figure. 
If this report is correct the Bank has made purchase 
of the iron. I hope to effect sales and be able to note 
same in my next report. 

Tenn., Ala. and Ga. Charcoal, No. 1 Foundry. ..$18 oo@19 oo 


Tenn., Ala. and Ga. Charcoal, No. 2 Foundry... 17 00@18 oo 
Tenn., Ala. and Ga. Charcoal, Gray F 





a 15 00@16 00 
Tenn., Ala. and Ga. Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ 19 00@20 00 
Tenn., Ala. and Ga. Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 17 00@18 00 
Tenn., Ala. and Ga. Coke, Gray Forge 15 20@16 00 
Charcoal or Coke, white and mottled............ 14 00@15 00 
Tenn., Ala. and Ga. Cold Blast (car wheel)...... 22 00@28 00 
Old enila... 0... 18 00@19 = Wrought scrap, 

Old car wheels.. 16 0017 00 DR cevescane 12 00 
Wrought scrap, | Cast scrap....... 10 00 
BO Esc vivcese 17 00 ho. 32 00@33 00 
| Tron Ores. 
| Red Hematite (about 55 per cent. metallic iron) 
j Se ee ee er re 1 25 
Brown Hematite (about 55 percent. metallic iron) 1 75 


Cleveland, O. Dec. 28, 1877. 
Specially reported by Messrs. C. E. Binauam & Co. 


Per gross ton, on four months’ time. Subject to change in 
market. Discount for cash 4 per cent. 


FOUNDRY IKON. 








| No. 1, L. S. Charcoal.. $25 oo | Am. 8S., No. 1, Ch Val.$24 00 
Moa * ... 95 00 ce Ry “6 6 "93 00 
No. 1, Anthracite....., 23 - we ee. “~ § eae 
No. 2, ” -e+se- 2100] No. 1, Massilion....... 24 00 
No. 1, Bituminous..... 23 oo | B—1, re tae eceeee 23 00 
No. 2, a. ehen 21 oo; No. 2, - 22 oo 


CAR WHEEL AND MALLEABLE IRON. 
No.3 L. 8S. Charcoal... 26 00 | No. 5 & 6, L. 8S. Charcoal$27 co 
i a .. 26 00 
BESSEMER IRON. 
Nos. 1 & 2, L. S. Char. .$25 20 | 
FORGE IRON. 
bi ebaeeaneee $20 oo | White and Mottled....$19 oo 


Columbus, 0. Jan. 2, 1878. 


Specially reported by Kine, GiLBeRT & WARNER, dealers in 
Pig Iron and Ores. 


No. 1, Gray 


There is no change to note in our market. The 
usual time, four months, allowed on quotations : 
FOUNDRY IRONS. 
No. 1 Hanging Rock Charcoal ............... $23 50 to 24 00 
j No. - a a 


22 eo tO 22 50 


2. 
No. : Hocking Valley soft and strong from pure 


DINING co scSwa sescekeati%ees en 21 50 tO 22 oo 
No. 2 Hocking Valley soft and strong from pure 
ID SNE On oo vaicucdsacassincecos 20 50 tO 21 oo 


No. 3 Hocking Valley soft and strong from pure 





SO MN issn apcbidaxcudxiceesses 19 50 tO 20 co 
ee a ee 20 50 tO ar co 
| No. 1 Eliza, (Jackson County)................ 20 50 tO 21 00 
No. 1 Shawnee 20 50 tO 21 00 
SOND esas bhsesecsecewiebs52s05 bene abs 18 00 t0 19 .o 
PC MNOND i boc cr ean he heat eye eewesh 18 50 to 19 00 
Mottled and white neutral..................022 17 50 to 18 00 
tay COM GRDKE o.oo ncccines ae sakiek wheels 17 50 to 18 00 
Mottled and white cold short.............. ... 10 50 t0 17 co 


Louisville, Ky. Jan. 1, 1878. 


Specially reported by Messrs. GzorcE H. Hutt & Co. 
Trade in foundry irons continues light, but pros- 
pects for an improved trade after January first. 
There is at present no prospects of higher prices in the 
near future, 





The usual time, four months, allowed 

on quotations below. 

FOUNDRY IRONS. 
No. 1 Ha ging Rock, Charcoal...............0.. 
No. 2 : = oe siiacl 
250; |S EON CORIO, oon vie sesccccenssccce 
No. 2 : DL teeth one BaSknbon aaah oeeie 
No. 1 Hanging Rock, Stonecoal and Coke...... 
ge : os “ co ws 





No. 1Southern Stonecoal and Coke 


ee 19 00@20 00 
No. 2 = mn PY aah lane okie 18 00@19 00 
EE UNE aS s sc ascniiwann ‘veces neis anc 20 00(@22 00 
DUMMIES cu aukt pak wishes macs wit Wisse s ahirn vice 18 00@19 co 

MILL IRONS. 
No. 1 Charcoal, Cold-short and Neutral.......... 18 50@19 50 
No. 1 Stonecoal and Coke, Cold-short and Neutral 18 0o@18 50 
No. 2 “ “ss “ “é oe ee 17 50@18 00 
No. 1 Missouri and Indiana Red-short.......... 21 00@22 vo 
White and Mottled, Cold-short and Neutral...... 15 00@16 oo 
CAR-WHEEL AND MALLEABLE IRON. 

Hanging Rock, and Cold Blast........... - 34 00@38 00 
Alabama and Georgia “  ................08. 2= 0033 00 
PY TIONING. 6 os niv cass cternecincieesensacs 25 00@33 vo 


Milwaukee, Wis. Dec. 28, 1877. 
Specially reported by Messrs. R. P. ELMonre & Co. 
Wholesale Price. 


Charcoal Iron. 


No. 1 Lake Superior per gross ton.............. $2 
Z . “ * “ 


23 00o—4 MOs, 
a Pe ee ered aeeh aie 22 oo—4 MOs, 
_ Anthracite Iron. 

No. 1 anthracite per gross ton................05 $24 co—4 Mos, 
No. 2 - si P  gphh tibeaneesasane 23 00—4 M1Ox, 
Stone Coal & Coke. 

Wholesale Price. 

Warner’s Am. Sc’th (Bk. Band) per ton. .$25 oof ....—4 mos. 
eee SOE DOT GOR... se cceccccenevsess 22 ocfa.23 0o—4 MoS, 
SP OINEOUIA S55 555 96489 +Aneksexnsacss 22 00f% 23 Co—4 MOx, 

Car Wheel. 
Lake Superior ores per ton.............. $25 0027 00-4 M03 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


[Weekly Report of the Philadelphia Iron Market, furnished 
for THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, by JusTICE Cox, 


Jr., & Co., Iron Merchants, 333 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Week ending Jan. 3, 1873.] 


Pic Iron.—The new year came in with a dull mar- 
ket for pig, as most consumers are busy casting 
up their protit and loss for the pene just closed. Few 
sales are reported, but all feel ccnfident of a fair, if 
nota good business the coming year. The stocks of 
pig on hand is very much less, and many more fur- 
naces in blast than at this time last year, so it is con- 
cluded on all sides that the consumption is much greater 
than a year ago. The most discouraging point is the 
exceeding low prices. The marked desire on all sides 
is thought will result in higher prices, where at least 
cost will be obtained for the lower grade of pig as 
for No.1 and 2. We quote, No. 1, $18.50 @ $20; No. 
2, $17@$18; Gray forge, $16@$18, all delivered at 
Philadelphia. 

MANUFACTURED IRON.—The demand for barsis rather 
better than at our last, nothing large but large sprink- 
ling of small orders that in the aggregate amount to 
quite a business. In plate and tank little news can be 
reported, the mills making this class of iron are mod- 
erately busy on orderssome little new business is re- 
ported, but nothing to warrant idle mills to start. In 
Skelp we may say nothing is doing, not a mill making 
this kind of iron in this neighborhood is rnnning. We 
quote bars, common, 18-10 to 19-10 cents perlb. Best 
refined 2 to 2 1-10 cents per lb. Plate and tank 27¢ to 
6 cents per lb. Skelp 2 1-10 to 214 cents per lb. 

RatLs.—Nothing new in the way of business in steel 
rails isreported. At this time the orders taken in De- 
cember will keep most mills lively for some weeks 
tocome. The mills making iron rails aredull. We 
quote : steel, $40@43; iron, $32@35. 

OLD Raits.—The demand for old rails continues 
good with few sales at the advance. We quote : $19.50 
($20; with offers refused at $19. 

OLD WHEELS.—Little or nothing is doing in old 
wheels. We quote in asence of sales, $17@18. 

Scrap.—Wrought scrap is dull and depressed, at 
$20@24. Cast can be quoted in absence of sales at 
$12 16, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Dec. 
Specially reported by A. H. Curips. 


The metal market has been dull throughout Decem- 
ber and rather worse thanjever towards the close, but as 
this is generally the case before the first of the year 
it has not had the effect of weakening prices to any 
marked extent. 


31, 1877. 


4 mos. 4 
. .$21 00o@22 yas | Mottled& White .$16 00@18 00 
19 D0@20 so| Hot blast C’coal. 29 00o@25 00 
17 50@20 oc|Cold ** Western 38 00@ 40 00 
Richmond, Va. Jan. 2, 1878. 
Pig iron market quiet. Aside from inquiries for 
old rails there are nO indications of trade. Quota- 
tions remain nominally as at the close of the year. 
Specially reported by AsA SNYDER, Esq. 
Virginia Cold Blast Charcoal Pig Iron, cold short... .$20 to $26 
es “ + “ -“ *  neutral.... « 28to 31 


mos. 


“« Warm “ = a bis coss ~. 2010 25 
ss) Anthracite 1 X..... ..0--.- osteseweeeesccees S000 22 
"= " 2 KXcccccvcccesseresees 19 to ar 
= 2 cevccccoescees 18 to 19 
* Coke West Va. 22to 23 





- 21 to 


St. Louis, Mo. Jan. 2, 1878. 


Specially reported by Messrs. SPOONER & CoLLtns, Commission 
Agents for all kinds of Iron, 


22 


There has been no particular change in the condi- 
t'on of our market since our last report. Trade, as is 
usual at this season, is quite dull. We quote same as 
last. 

COLD BLAST CHARCOAL—ALL NUMBERS. 
Hanging Rock......... 25@38 |Assorted Bar Iron $2, rates. 
Tennessee......++.....+ 20@30 |No. 1 Wrought Scrap 80c. cwt. 
Kentucky........+. 26@30 |Heavy cast ae 
Missouri.. ‘ - 26@30 |Light * __ 
Georgia... weesee. 26@30 |Old rails....... 19 00 tO 20 oo 
Alabama......-. pinnae ah 26(@ 30 jold car wheels, 17 00 to 18 vo 






“ 


[January 5, 1878. 
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White 

No. 1. | No. 2, | Mill. and 
Mottl’d. 
Missouri stone coai....... $22 00] $21 00! $20 00] 19 00 
= | 22 00) 21 00| 2000| 2000 
Tennessee charcoal........ 22 50} 2100; 2000] 19 00 

Tenn. coke very soft and | 

I arwiadveeakeawes ss 23 00 21 co 20 oo| 18 50 
Hanging Rock charcoal....| 25 02) 24 00| BPO cccsc os 
- > cold short UC DEON cdacetolencevete 

: Ex No.1| No. 1. |B No. 1.| No. 2 
Alice Hanging Rock coke..| $25 00) $24 50; $24 00] $22 50 
Quinnimount, W.Va., coke| 23 50| 2300) 22 00| 21 90 
ES TS ST PAE SS ET 

METALS. 





New York, Fripay EVENING, Jan. 4, 1878. 

The metal market continues very quiet, quotations 
are generally fairly steady, and we can scarcely look 
for much business before the yearly accounts are ad- 
justed. 

Gold Coin.—The price of gold has ranged from 
102% to 10254, and @losed at 10234. 

Ballion.—The market abroad declined abouta 
half penny per ounce the past week under lower In- 
dia exchanges, and the sales in London for the week 
ending December 22 of two and three-fourths millions 
of dollars of silver by the German government, a 
large amount, and one which the market was unable 
to bear. It is now nominal and dull at the rates given, 
viz.: London, 53 15-16@5334; New York 116. The ex- 
ports of silver from San Francisco to India, China, 
and the Straits are given approximately at $19,000,- 
ooo, A dispatch from San Francisco dated January 
3 says the steamship Alaska, which sailed to-day for 
Yokohama and Hong Kong, included $752,276 fine 
silver, $98,381 in trade, and $32,403 in Mexican dol- 
lars. 


Daily Range of Silver in London and New York per oz 












































| | New | | Lon- | New 
| London. | York. | don. |York. 
Date | — Date. | 
| Pence |Cents \Pence Cents 
Dec. 29. sel 5378 1165g Jan. «9/5334 |116 
of SE .ssceal S458 11641, ** , +1539 «(016 
SMM. ORs ceceh ee . os 53% |116 





JNITED STATES Assay OFFICE.—Statement of 
business for the month ending December 31, 1877: 
Deposits of Gold-- $992,000 00 

eposits of Silver— 





Miscellaneous............. $57,000 00 

Colorado, ........+ mas eees 300,000 00 

SS SAAS ere 5,000 00 

Lake Superior............ 2.600 00 

ee OT rr ree 80,000 00 

POTN sinc 6ccuciedocies ace 72,000 00 

HOW BEOEIOD. 6.0.0 05.05 0:00:01 18,400 00 

NM aaa tie cous vecsaenwse ee 144,000 00 679,000 00 
Total Deposits.........0ssescceccees $1,671,000 00 

Gold bars stamped........ 958,912 51 

Silver ‘ Pe 1 ctoae ene 1,578,970 00 = 2,537,882 51 


Transmitted to Mint of the 

United States at Phila- 

pelphia, for coinage, gold.$2,271,745 01 

Copper.—But little business is doing in copper, 
manufacturers being occupied in settling up the for- 
mer year’s business, and taking account of stock. A 
better feeling is reported in the market but still 
keeps dull, We are reported ‘sales of from 50,000 
to 100,000 Ibs, at 1734¢, with 177c now bid; 18c is bid 
for future delivery. Chili bars are quoted in London 
per cable to-day at £65 bid. 

'Nim.—The market for this article is dull and weak: 
we are reported sales of 1,000 slabs for February de- 
livery, on private terms. The shipments for the 
month of December amounted to 640 tons per steam- 
er; none by sail. The total shipments to the United 
States during the past year is given at 4,085 tons, 
against 3,116 tons during 1876, Straits in London are 
quoted at [£65, with a fair market. Singa- 
pore $18.8714; Penang $19. Straits in New York is 
quoted on spot at from 1514 to 153; L. & F. 15@154, 


which latter is asked to arrive; Refined 153<@15%4. 


Tin Plates are very dull, no transactions of 
any importance transpiring. Charcoal tins are quoted 
at from $6 to $63, and ternes, $5}<@6; coke tins, 
$59@s¥4, and ternes, $534. 


Messrs. Robert Crooks & Co., of Liverpool, under 
date of Dec. 20, say of tin and terne plates : ‘‘ Market 
much deadened by reported resales in States of coke 
tins, combined with a few transactions under makers’ 
prices by second-hand holders here. _Notwithstand- 
ing this, considerable business could be done if 
makers would accept a reduction of 3d. per box under 
lowest present nt for coke tins. Concessions in 
ternes have ted in a fair business this week. For 
charcoal tins there is very little inquiry, and these 
are decidedly cheapest grades offering.” 









K.ead.—The market for this article is weak and 
dull. Common is held at 41c., and refined at 45<c. 
The London market is reported a little firmer; stocks 
on hand here of common and refined are estimated at 
5,000 tons held in speculators’ and first hands. A 
shipment of 7,000 pigs of Selby's lead, about the 25th 
ult., from San Francisco to New York, is reported. 


Spelter and Zine are quiet. We learn of no 
business below 5.75.c. for the former. Sheet Zinc is 
unchanged and nominal at last quotations. 


Antimony.—Hallett’s is quoted at from 111 4e. to 
1134¢., and Cookson’s at 1134@1234ce. There is nothing 
of importance transpiring in this article. 

Quicksilver.—The San Francisco Commercial 
Herald of the 27th ult. says: We have nothing new 
to record. Large receivers are yet indifferent sellers 
at 47!2c., but small lots are picked up at 1c. less, We 
are advised indirectly of recent shipment of 900 
flasks from Hong Kong to London. Our latest cable 
advices give the London quotation at £7.2s.6d.  Re- 
ceipts for the week 821 flasks. The General McClel- 
lan carried 210 flasks. 


Salt Lake Ore and Metal Market. 
Satt LakE City, Utan, January 4, 1878, 


Argentiferous Lat (Base Bullion). —$40 per 
ton for lead; $1.17 _ ounce for silver: $20 
per ounce for gold. The quotations for silver are 
based upon the silver contents in the lead of 80 to 120 
ounces per ton of 2,000 Ib. 

The Inter-Ocean’s correspondent writing under date 
of the 28 ult., says :—‘* The Emma Mine, sold some ore 
to-day that assayed 438 ounces in silver to the ton. 

_ The suit asking for a receiver for the Flagstaff Mine 
is in progress. 

The Omaha Smelting and Refining Company used 
to be our best customer, but, like Chicago, St. Louis, 
Newark, and Philadelphia, they have dropped out of 
sight, and their business, seemingly, has passed into 
the hands of the Pennsylvania Lead Company, to 
whom all these Pittsburg shipments are consigned.” 

We note a recent shipment of 246,890 Ibs. of copper 
ore from San Francisco to Liverpool. 


Statement of bullion and ore shipped from Salt 











Lake City during week ending Dec. 22, 1877: 
BULLION. 

Consignor. Consignee. Ib. Totals. 
Smelting Works 
Telegraph.... Penna. Lead Co. = 274,946.. 

i ee ia a 343,740... 
TIGHE 6 «5.654% se " 63,523. .682,2c9 
PASCO... 0-0 Hagen & Billings,N.Y... 20,430.. 
Germania.... = " 84,554... 
Morgan...... i‘ “s 87,894. . 192,877 
875,086 
ORE. 

Consignor. _ Consignee. Ib. Totals. 
Wild Dutchman Mine. ..Omaha 20,000. . 
Raymond & Ely Conctns ‘“ 20,000.. 40,000 
Lavinia Mine........... Hilliard 86,700. . 

Pioche Concentration... ‘‘ 44,000... 

Nahob Mine.....<<.006.. as 20,000. . 

Alpha and others....... a 20,000. . 

Conkling Sample Wks.. ‘‘ 86,000. . 

Toledo Mine........... “ 83,440. - 

Carbonate Mine........ * 120,000... 

WIGGMREE  oacticces * 214,900... 

Alta Con’d Mine........ - 87,500. . 762,540 
802,540 

FINANCIAL. 


New York Stocks. 
New York, Friday Evening, Jan. 4, 1878. 


The features of the week in the market for coal shares 
is a break in the whole list to-day, toward the close, 
of about 3 per cent., owing undoubtedly to the failure 
of the latest effort to form the combination. The 
business of the week has been very limited,%and until 
to-day prices were fairly sustained. The total trans- 
actions aggregate about 87,000 shares. 

New Jersey Central Railroad stock is exceptionally 
firm, closing at 1514 per cent., against 12 per cent. as 
r.corded in our last. 

A meeting of the consolidated mortgage bondholders 
of the Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. was held to- 
day, at No. 63 William street,to receive the report of a 
committee appointed at a previous meeting to confer 
with the holders of securities of the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey. The report proposed a plan of reor- 
ganization, which was unanimously approved by the 
bondholders present, and ordered to be printed, and 
the committee was continued in power and author- 
ized to settle on the terms proposed, provided the plan 
of reorganization could be carried out. 

A reduction of wages on this road is announced un- 
til better times. It is thought the employes will be 
wise enough to avoid another fruitless strike. 

The Richmond & Petersburg Railroad. Co announces 
a dividend of 2 per cent., payable Jan. 14. 

Cayuga & Susquehanna Railroad,—A dividend of 
















414 percent. has been declared on the stock of this 
ae 

The New Central Coal Company of Maryland, has 
declared a dividend of two dollars per share on the 
capital stock ae January Io, 

Saltsburg Coal Company: Coupons on the ist mort- 
gage bonds of this company will be paid on presenta- 

ion. 

COUPONS AND INTEREST are due on the bonds of the 
following companies during the present month : 

American Dock and Improvement Company.— 
Guaranteed by Central Railroad of New Jersey ; 
coupons due. 

Central Railroad of New Jersey.—Consolidated 
bonds; interest due. 

Connelton Coal Company.—Coupons. 
ee aaa and Ohio Canal Company.—Coupons 
due. 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Company.—Cou- 
pons due. 
Consolidation Coal Company.—Seven per cent and 
convertible bonds; coupons. 
Cwnberland Coal and Iron Comaany.—First mort- 
gage bonds; coupons paid by Consolidation Coal Com- 
any. 
Dale Coal Company.—Coupons. 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company.—Regis- 
tered first mortgage bonds, 1884 and 1891; coupons. 
Eureka Coal Company.—Coupons due. 
Grand Tower Mining, Manufacturing, and Trans- 
| portation Company.—Interest due. 

Hollidag “‘oal Company.—Coupons. 

Mahoning Coal Railrad Company.—Coupons. 

Maple Grove Coal Company,—Coupons due. 

Monongahela Navigation Company.—Coupons due. 

Morris and Essex Railroad Company.—Bonds of 
1900; ——— paid by Delaware, ckawanna and 
Western Railroad Company. 

Morris and Essex Tolivond Company.—Interest 
paid by Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Rail- 
read Company. 

Newark and New York Railroad Company.—Cou- 
pons paid by Central Railroad of New Jersey. 

Peytona Cannel Coal Company.—Coupons due, 

Quicksilver Mining Company.—Coupons, 

Swedes Iron Company.—Coupons, 

St. Mary’s Canal.—Michigan State bonds; coupons. 

Thomas Iron Company.—Coupons. 

Union Coal Company.—Coupons paid by Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Company. : 

Moingona Coal Company.—This company 
nounces a dividend of 2 per cent., payable Jan. 1. 

Miscellaneous Sales and Quotations. 

Sales and eee of the stocks and bonds dealt in here 
at Philadelp ia, and Baltimorefor the week ending the 4th 
inst. are given in the following tables. The Philadelphia 


quotations will have a * affixed. The Baltimore quotaticns 
are indicated thus t. 





an- 











STOCKS. 
|-—QUOTATIONS.— , 
\High- Low- Clos- Sales 
est est. ing. Shares 
American Coal Co...........- - - 35 - 
*Cambria Iron Co............- -_- - 50 _ 
*Pennsylvania Salt Manf’gCo.| — — 64 _ 
*Westmoreland Coal Co...... _-_ - 62 = 
*Buck Mountain Coal Co.....; — — 25 -- 
*Schuylkill Nav.Co .......... - - -- - 
St. Louis, I. M. &S.RR.Co...| 736 6% — 833 
Spring Mountain Coal Cu...... - - 35 -- 
+Balt. & Ohio RR. Co. pref... | — — -- — 

i i “* common} 9434 go go 45 
+Pittsbure « Connellsville RR.| — _— — _ 
+George’ Creek Coal Co...... - —- 99 -- 
tSants fara Mining Co.......| — -- 8 -- 
TAGE sti COGE CG... cece ncccses — _— 1.25 

BONDS. 
D. L. & W.78, Convt., 1892 \J. & D.; — _ _ — 
= “ed mtge., 1881|M. & S.| -— = 106 — 
N. J. C., ret mtge., new.../F. & A.) — _ 112 ~- 
“st mt., cons. 1899 f 66 _ 66 $5,000 
SO OG casscsenus M.&N.) 9% GY — 18,000 
L. & W. B. Coal Co., cons.}_  Q. 32 30 31% 51,000 
Am. Dock & Imp. 78...... J. & J.) — — — _ 
D. & H. C. Co., 1st m., 1884|J. & J.) — _ —_ _ 
“ “ “ oe “ 1891 iJ & J: Too oS eis 3,0¢0 
“ “ “ “ “ 1877 J. & d. anne send alii ‘aii 
we ee reg., 1894/A. & O.| — —_ — ~ 
“  & 4 Coup., 1894/A. & O.| — _ oo’ — 
St. L.I. M. & S., 1st mt. 1892/F. & A.|104 -- 10344 6,006 
Ches. & Ohio, rst mt., 1899} — _ — — _ 
*L. V. RR.,con. m. 6s, 1923|J. & D.| 96 9536 95% 3,000 
ae “© 2d m., 78, 1910|M. & S.| — _ 114 - 

Me «+ we, 1898\J. & D.|108% — 108% 1,000 

oe ‘© coup., 1808|J. & D.j1084% —_ 1,000 
*P. RR., 1st mtge., 1880|J. & J.\107%  — -- 1,000 

‘* Gen. mtge. reg., TOIO|A. & O.\10.% 108% ~ 9,000 

* Con. m. 6s.cou.. 1905|J. & D.| — _ gr -- 

- = “ reg..1g0s}_  Q. o2 _ o2 4.000 

“ gen. M. Coup., 191c|J. & J.) 109 — 106 1,0c0 

“* New Loan 58 ....... — jiu 10844 — 19,760 
*P. & R. RR., 78, 1893\A. & O.)112 _ — 5,000 

“  * con. m.78. cou.1911|3. & D.\102 — 1081 2,000 

“ ¢ Dak G&, 1893\J. & J.) — - —_ a 

“  & New convt. 78.1893\J. & J.| — a 2 es 

“© Con. mtge. 7s. reg.|J. & D.j101g  — 101% 1,000 

“eS 68, 44-80 1880|J. & J.| — —_ — — 
*P. & R.C, & I. Co. Deb. 72|M. & S.; — _ _ _ 
*Pp. & R.C. &L. Co....... aa _ — — 

*L. C. & N. Co. 6s. 1884|M. & Q.| — — 103 — 

- “ RR. loan 1897|F. & % — -- ioz% 

- ** Con. mtge. 78.|J. & D.| — _ — — 

_ “ Cvt. gold, 1894|M. & 8.) — — gt _ 

- ** Gold Loan, rod > & D.| 87% 87 *87 17,000 
Schuylkill Nav., 68. 1897 oe _ —_ _ — 
Pa, and N. Y. Canal,7s. {[J.& D.jrusy = — 110 5,000 
Pa. Canal Ce...........-0++- J. & J.) — — 59 os 
Susqnehanna Coal Co. 6s. — — _ - — 
+Ches. & Ohio rst m. 68. /|M. & N.| — -- — ~ 
+Balt. & Ohio 6s. 1880....'J. & J.) — — — - 

. - 68. 1885..... |A. & O. 105 ~ 


Total transactions for the week....... . dikxacmard $152,7¢0 
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| 
| SHARES. ASSESSMENTS 
. Drvip 
ii inl Reet sel, beeen wal ten ENDS. HIGHEST AND ee Se PER SNARE IN 
Company. Vein F a | Pee ieee) wee 
° a i. j . 
' e | Par Total Date and Total | | | ——$—_—$_—___—_ 
No. +.) | levied té ota | | | os. | Sauts. 
ol date. case anf = to |Last Dividend. aa ch al Pe TE PO 
ssiclainauictaahuscieee ae = oa Ann ——|—--— | — | ——_|—— 
aaa BN eal ala a a 114 
Coal Stocks, ee | | , i nena ae case basal |B. | L. | H.| L | H.| L. | H. | L. 
™ ; Mo. | Yr./Amt. er ——|---|— |_| 
Consol. Coal.......... Ma , | t.)  $ | Mo.| ¥r.|Amt.|cent. | | | | 
Del. & H. Canal.......|Pa . s+++ | 10,250,000 102,500 |#100) Sasa se eee J | | { 
Del.. Lac. & W.RR..... Pa. pe aaeennes 200,000 | 100} Goa a ee 38 on a ae 1877| 2k, 10 ce ae | a e oan } | } | } 
Lehigh C. & Nav...... SS a ee) Ss Ee EOE Le | 38,821,101 Aug.|1875, 4 | 9 |515¢/s14 152% sti) .. | -. [527 52% sols 49 |so} |: vee 
Lehigh Valley RR P < ve 'se 10,448,550 208,971 \ 5° S Heese | | neey July 1876 24 5 51% 50% 1% ; en ee |5278 52% sols 49 |50% 45 | 7.355 
Maryland Coul ie Md eka: See 540,858 | 50 e ~ Fences sean ret es «+++ | Nov. |1876] 13g] 534/18% eelse 507% | «+ [52% 50%| 50 \48%2 S078 47%\| 177,020 
Ny Central bape -« - | | 4,400,000! 44,000 | 100 wa Peseta ansns | ceseke Oct. |1877| 5 40% ok aol eok’ ae a ee 2 18% 18% 1854 18% 18% 1,456 
Penna. agente fag S  eeoe [amon — 100 : ees La ed see coe _— 1%) 1% ae fl = a? oe 140% 40% 4018 3972! 40 (39% 1,740 
ennsylvania >a ee ie aeee 00,000 | 50) J ewes lL eeelbess xi so, 62 2%| 12/1 ee ee ee el ad oe fan Seats 
freee | (see eel 8 eS fai loe| Bag | at rere ete 
| 34,278,175, 685,563 | 50 sib neumalckoae 43,012)497|Jan..|1876 onsel = 3346 32% 13378 33 | +. | +. |33% 32% | 33.3256 .32%!3254| 50.147 
General Mining Stocks | | { | ve oy 4. “ vs 17 os me 16%4 |1638| 21,333 
. | ' : } | | | | 
AMMO ........ 00006 Colo. | ieciaiecadl | | Pa ee | 
ae s “eee sen | 1.040 | aaa’ las oad shah seal D8: 1877 ag 10,000] Dec..!1877| © r0o| 12 | 8%! 8 | 8 | | | j | 
Bobtail Tanrel 2a | 2,500 | 1 736.€30) 227,326 | 5) Paste ee cee ss on. 1876'$r o0| 12 — iy al |. | 81%} .. | to | 8%] 10 | 9%] 6,750 
California, c. coved 2 Fl <6 | 100,000] 20.000 | 5} 52,000} July 1873| 0 30! 50,631 —* 1877) 25| .. ae | | * Tes | .- | se fine | ee oo | oe eens 
Chollar Potosi, G.s... y — een 549,000 | 100} Ree ae Rates eee ees | os _— oo 1877) 50| 20 oe ae 3 jee Jos | | | eS 
Cons. Virginia, 6. s..|Nev. | tas ‘loamenaent 28,000 | 100] 1,505,000) Oct. |1877) 3 00) vatinaed Feb. 1877| 2 00] 74 13°98 |» | Ane aa ee oe 
Confidence, G.s..... ioe. | kon | ecameenal 540,000 | 100| '474,600|une] 1873) 3 00] 35\640,000| Dec... 1872/ 1 00] 12 | .. Soha os Maes | Suet Bad Goes Bowe 5 
Cons. Hercules & Roe. Colo. | 6 ad | 2,49 1,000} 24,960 100} 243,840| Mar. 1873) el 5, — Ma; 1877) 2 co] 24 a c | eal oo | a area arene } sae 
Crown Point.G. 8... eae: = | Ryanayeno| 100,000 | to a. Oe aye a One | a Y.|1865| 8 {| 8%] .. as és H : : jae 9 68D Se Be Te ete 
Eureka Cons. G. 8. ao 10,000,000} 100,000 | T00} 1,573,370|SePt.!1877| x 00! rz oon paeeiat pore oo : ; a a. J+ ons, fe | snd Joe cole 
oo G. Mg.a..... lCal't | 1,680! aun naan coal nan th 1876] 1 oo! aeaaal Oct. a aa ree Je. |e | ee | Bees | ae 
Jould and Curry, Gc. s.| Nev ,680) 2,000,0000) 20.000 | FOO} fae Send ooocal: seid : | 3 00) 2 ms 4 | Prise gq cee auee la Se 4 Se 
Hale & ieneienn.6. vost _ | 10,800,000] 108,000 | too} 2,558,000] Dec. 1877| 1 a peo ge oe 1877/ 2 00} al cae a oe pe Pea es speed 
Hukill, G.s...... ee ee Tee aes t 100! 2,74%y000|Dec. |1877| 1 col 598) Aan: [287020 00) -. |: Pa ohead* host ne 
Tomaueke. @, orl | 3,288 1y000,000 100,000 | 10} * ‘ aes ae ae yO0O Dee. 1871] 5 00| 12 1134| .. | here ee, i ss coe 
ae.2...%....... oe | 3s 3,000,000/ 30,000 | IC 270,020|Dec..|1874) 1 ees —— — 1877| © 10! 12 tT . | th ae Hs rae | +. ee ae one 5° 
Merrimac, 8.......... oe — © | §,000,000] 50,000 | 100] 100,000 J uly. }1877 sol ’ pie — 1870! 5 00 ol Ae : e 5 cd Ba so asd es 600 
See lColo -_ | 500,000] 50,000 | 10} - Seat al ee en meng 1876| © 50] .. ie maa ee ie ve fee dee fine | a | 
3 & Golo. ¢.. 227 |Colo. 395 | aed — | 7 : keg "| eee at e77 © to] 12 . au | E Pe | | oi A | | pera 
orthern Be Nettie T ’ , | 50,000 20 ' oe | ’ *+}1077| © 25] 10 %\ 7% s| a3h| “2 2S cues Salt te ook 
akaite, eee Meas rok 1,600 | 5,000,000; $0,000 100} vse veene seseenneed & a 1877] o a 7 ig ty re a ae 7% 72 73%4| 7e\ 7% 7%} 14,790 
Ophir, ¢ sr encet nese — pee apres —— ESOL ass Paes ee oe pyc oo 7 I 00} .. x | een: ce Bea ara) °* | 234| .. | 234/ 234} 1,300 
eee anil i sesh inet is 1 tae :200} 100,800 | 100 2,934.400| May. 18 2 =4 B . --11877| 1 50! 6 a laol/ a Oa aoe Reales so oe 2 7 eevee 
St. Jozeph, L ee a ed Cee amas Too} 540,000 ag Peden By pe — 1804] 4 20]... | = | -- Perae te Pt hc 30% 30 | «. | 1,490 
Savage, 6.'s..........|Nev | 800 nanan rrsyooo | a gine ee eee | *apnaee opt. |s075} 3 00 ba pwcl= +s | neh oe EE om E ted ae | pee 
eaton. 6.8.......... lenle es 3200, ooo | 100! 3,530,500] Nov. }1877} 1 00} % cee Bebe eisc wes cae + eo ESB eek Se a ee gee 8 ee os 
Sierra Nevada a. 8... on aS . ee eee Fen re cee (ranenzene 1869) 3 00) .. “* | Ee an dae paca ae } Fa as | os 
Sas deiak a. 6. ae 3,650 | 400,000) 100,000 | 100) 1,800,000/Oct. |1877| 0 50) x nan eae: 1877} © 10] 12 | .. | - Peete ‘ | re fiee fore fae foe | wae ews 
hike ee. 6. 0... lhe. | a0 | 12,000,000! 120,000 | 100! 3,198,000/Sept.|1877) 4 oo} ed een 1871| 1 00] 10 oo tg Seto aa | | eo SS 100 
Am. Flag. c..........|Colo, | 5.300 3,00 0,000} 30,00 | 100 »10.000| AUg.|1877/$1 00) 4,000] Aug.|1871) 2 so! . ky | <. emi eat sate re re fee] 
Bertha & Editha.....| Vir. |645 acs.| 3 oo $0,000 | 10} * re peeewleeteclsansis ‘eA pec re | aa 
Best and Belcher, a.s.|Nev. | 545 te 350/000 | 0 . pe seasick — "acm. Ce ee a) Ga *. | axel.” | gael} roc} 2. | peel ic las tie 
Bullion. @. s........ Nev. | 8 2/1 ,080,000! 100,800 | Too} 337,792 Ang.\1877| 1 eal ous  Revesedess discus me 3¢| 2c} acl . “7 | | mc, 3,200 
fits os...” lime. 1 043 2 ne 100,000 | 100! 2,702,000/Oct. |1877| 1 s0o| |... Soe eh week oss oA | Lune e j | 2c} | 6,000 
Cleveland. Gc... ... Colo. | ioek _—— 100,000 | 100 1,435,000| Oct. 11877] al sabe feepeskeresiwcne'e } | 5 fe | | ce die 
Cons. Imperial. a. s..|Nev. | * 468 Pompe _25,000 | 10 * cava rea Si sees poeeehohecEuse sn | eae i peat 
Con.N. Slope & E.C.T.|Colo. | 15,000 | "00,000 ee | 100) —§75,000 Oct. |1877| 0 20 Powe! | apt eee cee .- sh Pea | 2 { 
Donglas.............. aan laces ts _ ste 0,000 | 50 * eR ce ok. peeeb db seeknnd oa i x | a ae he * 
Exchequer, G.s...... \Nev. | 400 | 10,000, pe tee * |... Eset Bers ee ee ee ie | ve Joe foe | Pe doch er Eset ee 
Granville Gold........|N. C. | 9,000 | eed 100,000 | 109 280,000/Sept./1876| 1 00} cscs ovece btelnehice ie & ! | | 
Henry Tunnel... iNew.” a | ee —_— | 10} ee oe ~~ Mala St i tat lcs | oe pment ood | | | 
Julia Cons.. c. arene ae | em eee 0,000 | 25 * ; a onl mien, Coe’ Meee ayers | ; | . —- ; ri . { | | t | 
Justice. G. ®........ | Nev. Ce | ae ee TZ0;000 | too} 440,000] Aug. |1877| 1 Bee, a cee ees | 1 ee tas Siow a : | | \ 
Kings Mountain, ocar el.. | _—— 205/000 | 100] 2,027.500 ct 1877] th: MD aces shee Sepia | sae SB) | ie | eNU cap? a ower abs 
es aes Colo | 9.900 eee) cae } 10 - coos wena ee én | o5 | ow f v2 . | | 2 .. 234] .. 75 
ncerne Mining..... C ee oe ’ } sol Je ee ieee cee sees [eeeeefecesdeceee .. | 2%) 25%) 2%] OPE se A Son ae A: ee ker lke pee 
Mariposa, ak eo ace | aeeeeenl 500,000 | 10 fs weal esse deren | sete [oes eereedeones | <2 | 3se| acc, ase! eel 1. | ++ | 2] 256 237) 286] 28) ase! 8508 
“ am 1 = nent a ,000| "50,000 | 100, 1,425,000 Junel1877| 1 ee wae uSeepEcnehBocG jee Sea 8 | a) -+ | 34C) +» | a5c 33€) 36¢ 34C +300 
Memphis EN Colo | 6 ee a »,000 100,000 | 100 1,425,000 June 1837 = nal ‘sen Feendetsstsivenss a a se 214! * { oe ee oe ee, el ne r i saga 
Mextean.¢ pennant’ p= oF he ee _— | 5 = seas [egesfroes: .- | P< WarEneeses Awe ie 2%j 2) iy : a pea we | oo 
riginal Comstock,a.s| Nev. | sree 0, | Too 1£1.440] Aug.!1877 J sete [ateeedereete cee 10C aa Bes 0 
Overman. a. ~ ie wen 9 ae a aS — soe ae setepe erate cee one ose bere es nite 
Pleasant View, G@..../Colo | 1,200 agit ein 38,400 | roo! 2,567,880) Nov.|1877) 3 00! ee eo A me | Dea ad vile 
Quicksil. preferred. ../Cal. | 8,500 4,291,300 ayer | 50 4 bc ceelyesharaan’ | AER. Pear mere a yee: | os J os 
common ...|_“ res. | 5,708, je TO Besser CMS CDA AS °c. Bieta oe Ae -{- 
cee aa ba I a. _5:708,700 100,000 | 100! we. | --- eat sein. DADRSEENM SN ecocs 32 | 3% ls2%| aro Rye reean Goal Gemiaete . cl Ke 
Seg. Belcher. G. 8... aoe toe te a 112,000 | too Ace een ee Oe a ey ces ses | Unw-Sehvesehessen | 163,| -- |16%| .-- oe SB 5659 cee Juco 9 wo eal 450 
Silver City,@ s...... INev. | 3,900 | 6 a ever 100| 244,800/Apr.|1876| 5 00} ....  |.....]...4.. Soin ee ase ee is me 
Silver Hill, a.s....... ee | eae as 3,100 | 100 15.775| Nov.|1876| 0 al bies! Lecadnioesateen cs i me .. | wot j | 
Sonth Comstock. c. 8.|Nev. | 1,50c | See 54,000 | 100 i tae ga | phtreeeerdneess ° eee Es oo | : 
South. California,a.s.|Nev. | 1,500 ayer 100,000 | 100 idea ee. Sig 3 eng ee oon . 
Southern Star. a. s...|Nev. | 1,500 gS a to 12,500\Feb. |1877} 0 25} 2... |... ; : ee col oo fs ? 
Trenton, G.8......... INev. | —.. | 10,000,000] 3000 | 100 coos fovees eeeeere) Se Warts anee meceee | ++ | Saat ees : 
Union Cons., G. s..... Nev. 850 saamnee 100,000 | 100 Pi ag rey. et | erate : ea se E 3 é 
West Belcher, G. 8....|Nev. | 1,000 | 10,000,000] 100,000 | 100' 285,000] Oct. |1877 a. eee . Fes eg eo} : 
Young America,s....)Nev. | 1,000 | aeuneus ian | 100 eee | —= seandboowsl See AM Se eee eee on : pat pe 5 : 5 
| | s' | Too! 64.500/ Oct 1877 © 20) nt : Seat ea ee ee a | . o* | o- | = = | . | 4 
| } | poorer ee» ta dpe ona ee ¥ 7 } ° 
Copper Stocks, } | | | a ; 
‘ i ‘ 
Calumet & Hecla, c..| Mi | | 
—. ee _—_- . ——— 80,000 | 25) 1,200,000].....]....]--+.- | 12,250,000! O; 
Copper Falls, c....... Mich. hd i elie 20,00 | 25) 100,000/June) 1862) o 65 ee 1877) 5 00) 20 
Franklin, c.......... Mich . ied 20,000 | 50° 535,000] May. |1876].... | ondaal eb.}1877| 7 00 : 
Minesota, c.......... Mich. Sf cee: eee | 25,  360,000/June 1876| 5 00 B=. |Nov.|1871| 1 00 ; : 
Netichal, Wilt coche Mich. | ee ‘aenanel = 436,000/ June] 1869 Pant Baojooe|Mar. os 1 oo} ., | ; ‘* 
"= ic | : ’ 25 195,000] Oct.. | 1875 ee -|1876| 0 50| .. mena cote | tees aon 5 an 
oe? .........: oe an omer | 20,000 25 shc,cosl Sumo|sbnhi wa 360,000) Oct.. 1873] 1 = oom sees peas soe? 7 te oss 
ne Mich. oe ea 20,000 |} 50) 817,500|Sept.|1870| 3 oo! : daly 1873] 1 00] ee > a 
Rs onc coca al |. | 000} 20,000} 10)... | oes el | gin tart <n : cae ove 
Allouez,c............ Mich. + | | sooyenn] saje00 | 25/ 900,000) .... ieee Ta] | 1730,000 |Feb.|1877| 4 00) : oe 
ORL. Sich ic cshaaeek Mich.| .. ee se May.|1876| 5 oo! 90,000 |Feb.|1875| 1 00! .. i . 
——_. s........... co. i : —— 20,000 } 25 68,000/Jan..| 1863} 0 59) Sean: /Eaneeslccd ee aes | ‘ ° 
Dc ckes2s+ eee \Ont..| Sa — | 20) peuei) Baeeesd oeenbvene fee Earn rer ar eee ; . 
Humboldt, *sgmaeeayes \Mich | fs poresonn ,00O | 20 75,000 July. 1876| 41% oseb” Tees. nhasdelesous | o- os ° 
International, s...... |Ont. .| i nin moe | 25! 100,000! Sept. 1876] . a wens “Eixcend &stteuve = ae yess eee sau sears Re : 
Madison, c........... |Mich. a "500,000 a wees | see Jeoeedee pT, cnenrae es peer ees ros oe ES fate Shen ne eeee en 
oar ©.........<. ‘Mich. a — 20,000 | 25 123,000 Sept.|1876 Sigh och Pooeepeeedeeee coe Peet sie. 2 ooh nee . 
Osceola, C............ |Mich. . 1,000,000 20,000 | 25| 160,000] Apr. |1876) o 50) cee Ce eee ea enee : eo oe ee Kea sees = 
Petherick, c.......... Mich.| .. aed cnamet. ae 880,000|May.|1876| 2 oof... fo. | IIIPIII, | we 
Rockland, c....+.....|Mich. a 500,000 eae): => 165,533| Mar.|1876{ 0 so! shh : 
Btar, ©..........2.0 |Mich. ss 500,000 coe | 25| 495,000!Jan..|1874] roof ww, foe fT 1. ; 
Superior, C........... Mich. | seneun — | 25|  265,000'Mar.|1876|0 50) -... | .....(.207)°7222 | “s 
3 ’ { 25) 340,000| Mar. |1874 a eee fe eee nes we 
i eee ee Ce eee eek os Joo | 
6. Gold. 8. Ks 
Total Assessments levied to date Silver. 1. Lead. c. Copper. * Non-Assessable 
Total Mining Dividends disbursed to date pesBosespeses 
a emer ye r enone sevens Total Sales of coal stocks for the week 
dividend of 3% per cent. was d +232, a — Sales of Mining St for the ots 5 cle es uihiata at telaieapeasseimataielginal Omit 161,158 shares 
preferred stock of this Co. in July, — é de inene ieek nee ¥ebesenanee 52.010‘ 
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Philadelphia Stocks. 
PHILADELPHIA, Friday Evening, Jan. 4, 1878. 


The market for coal sharesin Philadelphia is without 
feature and with the exception of a slight falling off in 
the quotations of the Pennsylvania and Reading Rali- 
roads, the list is unchanged ; the transactions for the 
week amount to about 75,000 shares. 

The Reading Railroad Con:pany announces dlvi- 
dends of one dollar and fifty cents per share on the 
stock of the East Pennsylvania Railroad and the East 
Mahanoy Railroad, payable January 15. 


The following companies have their dividend periods 
during the present month:—Little Schuylkill Railroad, 
Mine Hill Railroad, North Pennsylvania Railroad, 
United Companies of New Jersey, Schuylkill Naviga- 
tion Company, (common and _ preferred stocks), Buck 
Mountain Coal Company, Fulton Coal Company, and 
Nescopec Coal Company. 


CoUPpoNns AND INTERESTare due on the bonds of the 
following companies during the present month: 

Allegheny Valley Railroad Company.--Seven-Three- 
Tenths Bonds; coupons. 

Chesapeake & Delaware Canal Company.—6 per 
cent. Bonds; coupons. 

Farmingdale & Squan Railroad Company.—Inter- 
est paid by Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

Ithaca & Athens Railrond Company.—First Mort- 
gage 7 per cent. Gold Bonds; coupons. 

Lehigh Navigation Company.—6 per cent. Loan of 
1884; coupons. 

Mahanoy & Broad Mountain Railroad Company.— 
Coupons. 

Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company.—és, 
New Convertible 7s, Debentures and Scrip Bonds; 
coupons. 

Philadelphiad Reading Coal & Iron. Company.—1st 
Mortgage 7s and Scrip Bonds; coupons. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company.—Coupons on 1st 
Mortgage Bonds. 

Pennsylvania Canal Company.—1st and General 
Mortgage Bends; coupons. 

Shamokin Coal Company.—Coupons, 

Summit Branch Railroad Company.—Coupons. 

Susquehanna Canal Company.—6 per cent. and 7 
per cent. Bonds of 1902 and Scrip; coupons. 

Susquehanna Coal Company.—6 per cent. Bonds: 
coupons, 


Copper Stocks. 


Reported by Wilson W. Fay & Co., Room ‘Traveler 
Building, 31 State Street, Brokers in Mining and Miscellane- 
ous Stocks. 


Boston, WEDNESDAY EVENING, Jan. 2, 1878. 


The market is more lively this week than last, and 
renewed signs of an active season are apparent. The 
silver stocks are rapidly running ahead of the copper 
in activity and amount of transactions, and, as spec- 
ulative stocks, are greatly in advance of them. The 
few copper stocks that any interest is taken in at pres- 
ent are slow moving ones, and the fluctuations are so 
small that there is neither a chance to make or lose a 
great amount in them. 

On the other hand the silver stocksare always mov- 
ing, sometimes fluctuating to $2 per share in a single 
day, and with a little judgment there isa first rate 
opening for a money making speculation. 

Calumet and Hecla has not changed a great deal, 
there being sales at 178, and closing rather weak at 
177144@178. ; 

Copper Falls is looking stronger, having advanced 
to 2 5-16 bid and 27-16 asked. 

Franklin is firm and quiet at 714@734. 

Pewabic sold at 1%, but is now firm at 1%% bid and 
134 asked, and few transactions. 

Quincy holds firm and is a little stronger if any- 
thing, there being salesat 3934, and closing at 3914@ 
4ols. 

Ridge is quiet and unchanged at 132@1%%. 

Duncan has had another jump, the officers of the 
company having received a letter from the mine con- 
firming the reports about favorable indications, and 
the stock at once advanced to 314 and 334 (assessment 
paid), there being sales this afternoon at those 
figures, but has _ since dropped to 334, and 
closes at 31{@314. The company have issued a no- 
tice to the effect that stock on which the assessment 
is not paid by January 18, 1878, shall be forfeited ac- 
cording to the by-laws of the company. | 

International has advanced to °52%4, having sold at 
that figure, and also at ‘50, and closing at "45@'50. 


Gold and Silver Stocks. 
New York, Frmay EvEnNInG, Jan. 4, 1878. 


The year opens on the New York Mining Exchange 
with a decidedly encouraging outlook. The business 
of the past week, limited as it has been, reveals an im- 
proved demand for mining shares and in the dealings 
we note the absence of the disposition to ‘‘ wash saless,” 
certainly there should be a sufficiently extended de- 
mand among investors for the better class of minin 
securities to afford legitimate business forall of the 
members of the mining exchange. Applications for 
membership to the exchange have been very numerous 
and the prices of seats have advanced materially from 
their former value. 

The stock of the American Gold Mining Co., of Colo- 
rado, closes at a decided advance on the quotation of 
a week ago. The sales for the week aggregate 6,750 





g | to stockholders, who are periodically called upon to 





shares. This company announces a dividend of 1 per 
cent., payable on the roth inst. The Merrimac Silver 
Mining Co. announces its regular monthly dividend of 
1 per cent., this being the seventeenth. e have no 
—- or sales of this stock to report. Hukill is 

rm at $5 per share, this being the prevailing quota- 
tion of the week, the sales amounting to 600 shares. 
Moose has been steady, and closes at 71¢ to 784, with 
transactions aggregating 14,190 shares. The quota- 
tions of King’s Mountain have been well sustained 
during the week, the transactions amounting to 8,500 
shares. A large business has been done in the stock 
of the Lacrosse Gold Mining Co.; the quotations do 
not call for special comment, the range for the week 
being between 33 and 36 cents per share. 


OntarioSilver Mining Company.—About 1,500 shares 
of this stock were sold on the Board within the range 
of $30 per share, the stock being steady at this figure 
during the week. This company announces its regu- 
lar monthly dividend of 50 cents per share from the 
December product, payable on the 15th inst. The 
production of this company, from the 21st to the 28th 
inclusive, was 90 bars of bullion, having an assay 
value of $169,300 63, which, with 11 bars to arrive, 
wil] bring the approximate product of the company 
for themonth up to $180,009 gross or $120,000 net. 
Adding the balance remaining in the treasury, as 
published in our last, and the net product for Decem- 
ber, and deducting the dividend just declared, there 
should bea balance on the 1st inst. of about $165.000, 


A telegram from San Francisco, to-day, says: ‘“The 
Consolidated Virginia mine’s yield for December was 
$1,028,250. TheCalifornia mine’s vield for December 
was $1,355,500. The Consolidated Virginia mine pro- 
duced 4,520 tons of ore during the past week, and_the 
California 4,795 for the same period. 
of socents per share was levied on the stock of the 
Sierra Nevada Mining Company.” 


A MINING BOARD IN CHICAGO. 


A telegram from Chicago to-day says: “It is now 
pretty certain that Chicago will have a Mining Stock 
Board, the final steps to that end having been taken, 
and ascheme of organization will be presented at a 
meeting to be held on the 7th inst.” 


THE VICTORIA, B. C., MINING STOCK EXCHANGE. 


The recentquartz developments in British Columbia has 


stimulated the organization of a mining exchange in 
Victoria. Recent advices announce the sale of 1,000 
shares of the stock of the Enterprize Gold and Silver 
Mining Company, aCo. operating in the Cariboo dis- 
trict, at $1.50 per share. Considerable interest is being 
taken in the gold deposits of British Columbia by San 
Francisco capitalists, and it is thought that a good 
many a will be organized in the spring for 
active work. 


Sutro Tunnel.—Heavier streaks of quartz have 
been met with during the recent progress of this work, 
some of which give low assays. The ledge porphyry 
is a little softer, and good regular advancement is 
made. Total length of the tunnel (December 26) 
18,593 feet. 


MINING STOCK QUOTATIONS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


We give below a table showing the closing prices of 
mining shares in San Francisco yesterday. 











Ricccte. a paienk an ole bine «stele 13956 AOMORI oo i cece ccc cvess 126 
..-| 8% Northern Belle.......... 11 
SON MIE occ wcsccc sence --|5434 


| 6% Origina! Comstock. 









-| 43% Overman ....... 23% 

...|2834 Raymond & Ely. 7 

Chollar Potosi............ 196 (Santiago .........06 ade xe 
Con. Imperial............. Sh I inno cneoreeesaens 13 
Con. Virginia............. |24% |Seg. Belcher......... saan 38 
Confidence................ 5%\Sierra Nevada............ a4 
a 7 |Silver City evandedvenniede a 
ER 90. IOP BED. occ ccc ccese wes 2% 

ee ee 4%|South Comstock.......... = 


9%|\South California.......... 
9% |Southern Star........... J 


Gould & Curry........... 
Hale & Norcross....... .. 


Indian Queen............. ee. ee a 
Mes cede cai ewcncnese ©. Pe oo ciciniaxacas 7 
MM acnts<cSaesaeecunss 9%|West Belcher............. 
LU See 544| Yellow Jacket........... 7 
OE ree +. |Young America........... 
MIR 9 dis wixnesey ss 6cnse I 





The Commercial Herald of the 27th ult says of the 
market at San Francisco: 


“This is decidedly a broken week in the stock 
market, though when the board adjourned last Satur- 
day for three days the market had somewhat im- 
proved, and prices had an upward tendency. Ophir 
and Justice were then in good demand, the former 
selling at very steady and improving rates. With 
reference to the Justice, some *crookedness’ has 
shown itself, which is being unearthed in a manner 
not very comfortable to the recent controlling hold- 
ers. The management of so many mines is carried on 
in such a loose manner as to challenge a free investi- 
gation, and the more careful looking after some of 
these large companies will result in great advantages 


foot the extravagant—to put it in a mild form—out- 
lays by assessments where in some cases dividends 
should fellow, and in — of them the bullion yield 
should cover expenses. revolution in this respect 
is being inaugurated that will put matters in a more 
satisfactory shape, bring about more economy, and 
induce the profits to go more directly to the interests 
of the stockholders, 




















An assessment 





‘‘ California has been moderately active. All the 
ore breasts on the 1600 foot level are said to be look- 
ing well and producing the usual quantity and quali- 
ty of ore. The drifts to the ore body on the 1650 are 
completed, the upraise from No. 414 crosscut reaching 
35 feet above this level, and has passed through excel- 
lent ore. The 1750 level shows no change. The 1840 
level east drift is in 86 feet and continues in a mixture 
of clay, quartz, and porphyry. Bullion to date for 
account of the fiscal month,—$684,065. Con. Vir- 
ginia has been rather quiet. The ore stopes on the 
1400 levelare reported as looking well. On the 1650 
level the drift to the ore body is completed, and they ~ 
are now hoisting ore from this level through the main 
shaft. Bullion received for account of the current 
month, $478,342. The annual report of the Ophir 
shows a bullion yield of only $182,145 from 8,946 tons 
of ore. The total receipts of the year amounted to 
$326,598, of which $106,686° was for hoisting ore for 
other companies. The cash on hand atthe close of 
the fiscal year was $20,073.” 


Gas Stocks. 
New York, Frmay EvENING, Jan. 4, 1878. 


The markct fcr gas stocks is very dull, and we lower 
a number of the quotations, notably those of the 
Brooklyn, and the citizens of Brooklyn, each of whic 
is $5 per share below the quotations ruling a week ago. 


Lighting Brooklyn for 1878.—The Board of City 
Works opened proposals from the gas companies on 
the 28 ult., to supply the city with gas for the ensuing 
year. All the bids were at the same rate, being $2.25 
per 1,000 cubic feet ; 22 centsa lamp per month for 
cleaning and repairing, and 1 cent a night for lighting 
and extinguishing. 


Citizens’ Gas Light and Coke Company of Hamil- 
ton, O., has been awarded the contract for lighting 
the city for 10 years from June 3d, 1878, for the sum 
of $17,751 yearly. 

Williamsburg Gas Co.—Interest on the scrip certifi- 
cates of this company are now due. 


The following companies have declared dividends as 
annexed: Mutual, New York, 21% per cent.; Nassau, 
New York, 3 per cent.; Citizens’, New York, 3 per 
cent. 

People’s Gas Light Company, Baltimore.—79 shares 
of the stock sold during week at 1414 per cent., closing 
at 14per cent. The bonds of this company are quoted 
at 10234. 


COUPONS AND INTEREST are due on the bonds of the 
following companies during the present month: 


Champaiam, Urbana, Ill, Gas Light Co.—Coupons. 
Joalin (Mo.) Gas & Coke Co.—Coupons. 

Kankakee (Ill.) Gas Co.—Coupons. 

Lawrence (Kan,) Gas, Coke & Coal Co.—Coupons. 
Omaha (Neb.) Gas Co.—Coupons. 

The Northern Liberties (Philadelphia) Gas Co. has 
its dividend period during the present month. 

The Brookline (Mass.) Gas Light Co. and East Bos- 
ton Gas Light Co. have their dividend periods during 
the present month. 

Cambridge (Mass.) Gas Light Co.—We note a recent 
auction sale of three shares of this company’s stock 
at $139.25. 


The following list of Comp2nies in New York and vicinit 
is corrected weekly by Georae H. Prentiss, Broker an 
Dealer in Gas stocks, No. 30 Broad street. N. Y. 


























Dividends. Quotat’ns 

Companies inNew| Capital mea Sec 

York and vicinity.| Stock. |P®"/Rate|AM.|nate oflaia |a arg 

an. |last. last. 

Mutual, N. Y..... alia 10% | 244|Jan. °78] go | 95 
** Gold Bonds} 0,000|1,000) 7% | 33g|Feb. °77|100 |103 
ee OES uewad 4,000,000] ....| 10% | 5 |Nov ‘77|120 |124 

meee. * 26455. 2,500,000] 100] 10% | 5 June’77 131 |133% 
= * Certf. 1,000,000 | coosh. |} *€ ** treo |103 
- ** Bonds} 500,000/1,000] 7% | 3 “lyon | — 
Harlem “ .... .|1,850,000) 50) 8% | 3%4|Aug.°77| 95 |100 
Manhat. “* ...... 4,000,000] 50}....-$| 5 |Nov’77\2c5 /210 
Brooklyn, B’klyn.|2,000,000!  52| 15% | 5 |Dec °77\150 |160 
Nassau, ‘“ +++|1,000,000} 25]....$/ 3 |Jan °78 85 
ee ** Certf.| 700,000/1,000! 7% | 3¢|July 77| — |ror 
People’s, “*_... 1,000,000 10}....$| 344\July *76} 20 | 40 
- ** Certf.| 300,000/1,000) 7% | 33¢|July ‘77| 80 | 85 
. “© B'ds| 325,000] ....| 7% | 3 |Feb. °77| 96 |r00 

Metrop. ‘‘ . ....|1,000,000} 10) 5% | 244/Nov ’77/ 68 | 72% 
Wmeb’rg “‘ ...... 1,000,000 50| 10% | 24%\July’77\t17 |123 
- *€ Certf.|1,000,000 “| 7% | 336\July *77\100 |ro2 
Citizen’s ‘* ......|1,200,000] 20}....$/ 3 |Jan. ‘78) 73 | 80 
= ** Certf.| 320.000 1,000] 7% | 344\Oct. °77| 97 |100 
Fe Cig NO vivciccas 750,000! 20! 10%| 5 (July °77|/160 | — 
Cent. Westch.N.Y| 466,000; 50) 7%| 4 |dJunly’77| 75 | 85 
Saburn “ “ 295,000 50| 7% | 33¢\Oct.°77} — | 95 
Municipal, N.Y..11,500,000! 100}..... RatceRepaeracad } 85 |100 





¢ Paid irregularly. 








cy of the Ontario Silver Mining Co. 


31 BROAD STREET, NEw YorE. 
New York, January 4, 1878. 
Dividend No. 18. The regular monthly dividend of fifty 
cents (gold) per share has been declared for December, payable 
at the office of the Transfer Avents, WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
65 Broadway, on the rsth inst. Transfer Kooks cluse on the 


roth inst. 
H. B. PARSONS, Assistant Secretary. 
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CHAS. D. COLSON, 
108 & 110 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Eames Vacuum Brake Company, 


RAILWAY TRAIN BRAKES. 


FIRE BRICK 708. ROSSER & soy, 


‘* Savage,”’ “ Jersey,” “‘ Laclede,” ‘‘ Scioto,” ‘‘ W. Va.,” etc., 
etc., for Blast Furnaces, Rolling Mills, Steel Works, Smelting 
and Refining Works, Zinc Works, Lime and Cement Kilns, etc. 


Blacklead Crucibles, Retorts, &c.; Hydraulic Cements. 


Gas Retorts and Settings. 


Special shapes of Fire Brick,” for any purpose, made to 
order from patterns or drawings. 





TO CONTRACTORS. © 


The ONLW JOURNAL in America which makes a 
PROMINENT SPECIALTY of PROPOSALS 
FOR CONTRACTS AND CONTRACTING IN- 


TELLIGENCE is ENGINEERING NEWS, 216 | 


page weekly Journal, published at 153 Washington Street, 
Room 52, Chicago, Dl. THREE DOLLARS per 
annum, in advance. Volume Five commences January 5, 1878. 


“THEY ALL TAKE IT.” 
GEO. H. FROST, Publisher. 


VOICE OF THE PRESS. 








FPIEREis no country more picturesque and richly beautiful | 


than that through which the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
Railway runs, and no road in our experience has a smoother 
track, neater coaches, more commodious sleeping cars, bet- 
ter eating houses, and better accommodations generally, or 
more courteous officers and employees. Every one connected 
with the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway seems to take 
particular pains to make the passengers comfortable, and to 
point out and describe the various points of interest. Have 
you ever been to Texas, the land of sunbeams, beautiful 
prairies and lovely valleys?’ If not, then you have missed a 
grand trip. Wewent and we took the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway, the Great Pioneer Line and the first to enter 
Texas from the North. Somebody was wise when they 
chose the route. The ride through the picturesque Indian 


Territory is grand ; it is one of the most beautiful countries | 


we ever Jaid our eyes on ; in fact, the whole route from Hanni- 
bal, St. Lonis, orChicago is one continual pleasure trip, pass- 
ing through rich valleys teeming with grain, across magni- 
ticent prairies, dotted here and there with clusters of timber 
and pretty farm cottages, past enterprising cities and towns, 
over great iron bridges spanning deep rivers, and so on down 
towards the pebbled shores of the Gulf of Mexico, to the 
Gem of the Sea, Galveston.— 7rareler.: 





ENTER DENVER AT DENISON. 


JAMES D. BROWN, 
General Passenger Agent, Sedalia, Mo. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 





15 Gold Street, __ New York. 


Colorado Central Railroad. 


The only line for Central, Idaho Springs, Georgetown, 
Boulder, Longmount, Golden, and the famous resorts and 
Parks of Colorado. Trains leave depot, foot of 16th Street, 
Denver. at 7.00 A. M., and at 6.10 and 8.15 P. M. 

, O. H. HENRY, W. N. BABCOCK, 
Supt., Golden. Gen. Freight & Passenger Agent, Golden 





Denver, South Park and Pacific 
RAILROAD. 


Connecting at Morrison with South Park Stage Co. for Hall’s 

Gulch, Hamilton, Fairplay, Alma, Dudley, Oro City, California 

| Gulch, Breckenridge, Montezuma, and Swan River. Also 
| connect with A. B. Dicken’s Fast Freight Line. 


Morrison Springs offers unusual attractions for tourists | 


pleasure seekers, and invalids. One of the finest hotels in 


the Territory is located here, in full view of the Snowy Range. | 


Will run extra trains for all kinds of Excursions. 

Low rates given business men summering at Morrison, who 
| visit the city daily. For further information apply to 
A. 8. HUGHES, Gen. Freight and Passenger Agent. 


Something Worth Knowing. 


Colorado has a new line of railroad extending from Pueblo 
; down the Arkansas Valley through Southern Kansas City and 


| Atchison on the Missouri River, where connection is made with | 


| all the great trunk lines for all points inthe United States and 
| Canada, avoiding tedious delays and vexatious transfers. 
This is the best built and best equipped road in the West. 
; Our new line of Pullman Sleepers are the most Juxuriant in 
| the country. The only line equipped with air brakes and 
| safety platforms. Try it. For detailed information, maps, 
| time tables, ** Iron Trail,’’ and San Juan Guide, address 
| U. BRADLEY, L. H. NUTTING, T. J. ANDERSON, 
Gen. Agt, Gen. Eastern Agt, Gen. Passenger Agt, 
Pueblo, Colorado, 229 Broadway,N.Y. Topeka,Kansas 








5 
Trenton, N. J., or +7 Liberty Street, New York. 
Wheels and Rope for conveying power long distances. Send 
or circular. 
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| Address, JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS, Manufacturers, | 


| THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


IS THE GREAT 


TRUNK LINE AND WAIL ROUTE 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


It traverses the most interesting portions of the North Ameri- 
can Continent, and unites by unbroken tracks all the princi- 
pal cities on the Atlantic Coast, on the Great Lakes, and in 
| the Mississippi Valley. 
| Through trains are run over its lines between New York, 
| Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, in the East; and 

Buffalo, Rochester, Erie, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, and Louisville, in the North, West, and 
Southwest. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


| Is the Best Constructed Railroad on the Amer- 
ican Continent. 


Its main lines are laid witha Double Track of Steel Rails, 
secured on Oak Ties imbedded in broken-stone ballast, which 
| renders them impervious to the action of frost or freshets, and 
prevents annoyance from dust. All bridges are of iron or 
stone, constructed on the best known principles for safety 
durability. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
RUNS THE MOST 


Perfect Rolling Stock in the World. 


| Jts engines are models of mechanical excellence, and its 

passenger cars are unequaled for comfort, elegance, ana 
| strength. Superior Hotels and Eating-Houses are provided 
| at all essential points, which, from their excellence of manage- 
| ment and reasonable charges, have become the model estab 
| lishments of their kind. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
ENFORCES UPON ALL ITS EMPLOYEES 


STRICT COURTESY AND POLITENESS 


In their intercourse with .1e public, and uses every effort to 
| secnre the comfort ap _vntribute to the enjoyment of its pa- 
trons. 


' 
ian s = , - 
Denver & Rio Grande Railway, 
For Colorado Springs, Manitou, Pueblo, and Canon City. 
| Connecting at Colorado Springs with stages for Pueblo and 
| vicinity ; at Pueblo with the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
| Railway, for all points East. This forms the new and pictur- 
| esque ‘Through Line from Denver to the Missouri River ; at 
| El Mora—southern terminus—with stages for Cimarron, Las 
| Vegas, Santa Fe, etc.; at La Veta for Saguache, Del Norte, 
and the famous Gold and Silver Mines in San Juan District. 
For further information apply to Ticket Agent, City Office, 
249 16th Street, Denver. 
D. C. DODGE. Gen. Freight & Passenger Agent. 
W. W. BORST, Acting Superintendent. 
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